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CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
MOVING ON 
ESIDE the work of the officers of the 
American Peace Society in the inter- 
est of the celebration of its one hundredth 
anniversary in May, 1928, the three out- 
standing facts for June are the addition 
of representatives of higher education to 
the Society’s Board of Directors, of repre- 
sentatives of five additional States to the 
Board, and the beginning of a Program 
Committee. 

The four representatives of higher edu- 
cation who during the month have come 
on to our Board of Directors are as fol- 
lows: 

Dr. Philip Marshall Brown, professor 
of international law at Princeton since 
1915. Prior to that time he was stationed 
as a member of the United States diplo- 
matic corps at Constantinople, in Guate- 
mala, and from 1908 to 1910 he was our 
American Minister to Honduras. He is 
associate editor of the American Journal 
of International Law and the author of 
several books on international relations. 

Dr. Harry A. Garfield, president of Wil- 
liams College, Massachusetts, and since 
1920 chairman of the Institute of Poli- 
tics. During the World War Dr. Garfield 
served as United States Fuel Adminis- 
trator. In 1888 he began the practice of 
law in the State of Ohio and later served 
as president of the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Dr. William Mather Lewis, president of 
George Washington University since 1923, 


is now president-elect of Lafayette Col- 
lege, which position he will assume in Sep- 
tember. From 1917 to 1918 he served as 
executive secretary of the National Com- 
mittee of Patriotic Societies. From 1921 
to 1923 he was director of the Educational 
Service Bureau of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

Dr. Robert E. Vinson, who has succeeded 
Dr. Charles Franklin Thwing as president 
of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. From 1916 to 1923 he was presi- 
dent of the University of Texas. 

Directors, representing their respective 
States, who have accepted their elections 
during the month, are as follows: 

John M. Crawford, president of the 
Parkersburg Rig and Reel Company of 
Parkersburg, West Virginia. For some 
years Mr. Crawford has been a director 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. He took a leading part in 
organizing the International Chamber of 
Commerce, representing all important 
commercial nations except Russia. 

Clarence H. Howard, president of the 
Commonwealth Steel Company of St. 
Louis, Missouri. Mr. Howard helped to 
organize the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. He has been one of the most active 
supporters of the Boy Scout movement in 
the United States. He was a director of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States for many years and a member of 
the American delegation in 1920 that 
organized the International Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris. 
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Silas H. Strawn, senior member of the 
law firm of Winston, Strawn & Shaw, of 
Chicago, Illinois. He is chairman of the 
board of directors of Montgomery Ward 
& Company and of banks and other cor- 
porations. He was the representative of 
the United States to the Special Con- 
ference at Peking on Chinese Customs 
Tariffs and American member of the 
Chinese Extraterritoriality Commission. 
He is one of the American directors of 
the International Chamber of Commerce. 

Tyson 8. Dines is senior member of the 
law firm of Dines, Dines & Holme of Den- 
ver, Colorado. He is a director and of- 
ficer in a number of producing and trans- 
portation companies. He is director of the 
United States National Bank in Denver. 
He is chairman of the board of the Agnes 
Phipps Sanitorium for Tuberculosis. He 
was formerly President of Central Col- 
lege at Fayette, Missouri. 

Oscar Wells, president of the First 
National Bank of Birmingham, Alabama. 
He was governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas, Texas, until he became 
president of the bank in Birmingham in 
1915. In 1923 he was president of the 
American Bankers Association. 

The Program Committee, charged with 
the responsibility for the selection of 
topics for discussion at the Centennial 
Celebration Conference, has been started. 
Upon the invitation of President Burton, 
Dr. Thomas E. Green, a Director of the 
American Peace Society and Chairman of 
the Speakers’ Bureau of the American 
Red Cross, has accepted the chairmanship. 
Upon the invitation of Dr. Green, the fol- 
lowing have already accepted membership 
upon this committee: Hon. P. P. Claxton, 
of Oklahoma, formerly United States 
Commissioner of Education, and Hon. E. 
T. Meredith, formerly Secretary of Agri- 
culture in President Wilson’s Cabinet. 
Others already invited to serve upon this 
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committee are as follows: Franklin 
D’Olier, vice-president of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America and form- 
erly president of the American Legion; 
Hon. John J. Esch, chairman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission ; Dr. David 
Jayne Hill, formerly Ambassador to Ger- 
many ; Judge Edwin B. Parker, chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States; 
Silas H. Strawn, of Chicago; James 
Brown Scott, Secretary of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, and 
Hon. Robert Lansing, Secretary of State 
in President Wilson’s Cabinet. 

President Coolidge will serve as Honor- 
ary Chairman of the Centennial Celebra- 
tion Committee. 

During the month it has been gradually 
developed that the celebration should be 
international in scope, with prominent 
speakers from all parts of the world to tell 
of peace work in their respective countries. 
At the present time there is some senti- 
ment in favor of a conference out of which 
may come a sane and practical peace pro- 
gram upon which all thoughtful persons 
can stand and for which they may together 
labor with the hope of practical achieve- 
ment. 


THREE POWER NAVAL 

ARMAMENT CONFERENCE 

T THIS writing the Three Power 
Naval Armament Conference at Ge- 
neva, opening June 20, is barely under 
way. Good men and true look upon this 
method of approaching the problem of 
war and peace as the most hopeful. We 
shall not argue the question here. 

The effect of the American proposals 
at Geneva for the further scrapping of 
warships has been officially outlined. If 
the plans set forth in the American pro- 
posal were adopted on the basis of 300,000 











tons of the cruiser class for the United 
States and the British Empire and 180,- 
000 tons for Japan, and 250,000 tons in 
the destroyer class for the United States 
and the British Empire and 150,000 tons 
for Japan, the following is an approxi- 
mate estimate of the tonnage that would 
have to be scrapped, provided that exist- 
ing programs of construction were brought 
to completion. 

The United States would have to scrap 
immediately about 60,000 tons of aux- 
iliary combatant surface vessels and 80,- 
000 additional tons of such vessels upon 
the completion of the present building 
program. 

The British Empire would have to scrap 
about 60,000 tons of auxiliary combatant 
surface vessels upon completion of the 
present building program. Japan would 
have to scrap about 40,000 tons of aux- 
iliary combatant surface vessels upon the 
completion of her present building pro- 
gram. 

If the plans outlined in the American 
proposal were adopted on the basis of 90,- 
000 tons of submarines for the United 
States and the British Empire and 54,- 
000 tons of submarines for Japan, no 
scrapping of submarines would be neces- 
sary until present building programs are 
brought to completion. 

Most of all vessels to be scrapped under 
the American plan are now or soon will 
be obsolete. 

This plan stops competitive building, 
which is the chief objective of this con- 
ference, avoids scrapping of new construc- 
tion, and permits moderate replacement 
and building programs within clearly de- 
fined limits. 

If a lower limit of total tonnage of the 
cruiser, destroyer, and submarine classes 
were agreed to, the scrapping programs 
would be correspondingly increased and 
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the possible building programs would be 
curtailed. 

The official American memorandum cir- 
culated at the opening sessions of the con- 
ference contains the following technical 
details : 


1. The proposed new treaty to supple- 
ment the Washington Treaty should be 
conterminous with it and contain pro- 
visions for extension or modification simi- 
lar to those of the Washington Treaty. 
It might be desirable to provide for the 
possibility of reconsideration in the event 
that the requirements of national security 
of any contracting power in respect of 
naval defense are, in the opinion of that 
power, materially affected by any change 
of circumstances. 

2. Provisions for the limitation of aux- 
iliary naval armament should be by classes 
of vessels as follows: 

(a) The cruiser class. 

(6) The destroyer class. 

(c) The submarine class. 

(d) An exempt class, not subject to a 
limitation. 

3. Limitations by total tonnage in each 
of the several classes should be modified as 
necessary to provide for transition from 
the status quo to the final tonnages in each 
of the several classes. 

4. The United States, while suggesting 
tonnage limitation at various classes, will 
accept as low a total tonnage limitation 
in each of the several classes of auxiliary 
vessels, on the basis of the principles of 
the Washington Treaty ratio, as the Brit- 
ish Empire and Japan will accept. 

The following definitions were set forth: 

The cruiser class shall include all sur- 
face naval combatant vessels which are of 
standard displacement of more than 3,000 
tons and not exceeding 10,000 tons and not 
carrying guns exceeding eight inches in 
caliber. 

The destroyer class shall include all sur- 
face naval combatant vessels of standard 
displacement of 600 tons and not more 
than 3,000 tons, which have a designated 
speed greater than 17 knots. 

The submarine class shall include all 
vessels designed to operate below the sur- 
face of the sea. 
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An unrestricted class to include vessels 
of limited combatant value. The technical 
definition of vessels to fail within such a 
class should be the subject of future agree- 
ment. 


The proposal relating to replacements 
follows : 


The age limit for replacement in the 
several classes shall be as follows: 

1. Cruisers, twenty years. 

2. Destroyers, fifteen to seventeen years. 

3. Submarines, twelve to thirteen years. 

Proposals for tonnage limitations by 
classes : 


Cruiser Classes 


For the United States, 250,000 to 309,- 
000 tons. 

For the British Empire, 250,000 to 
300,000 tons. 

For Japan, 150,000 to 160,000 tons. 


Destroyer Classes 


For the United States, 200,000 to 250,- 
000 tons. 

For the British Empire, 200,000 to 259,- 
000 tons. 

For Japan, 120,000 to 150,000 tons. 


Submarine Class 


For the United States, 60,000 to 90,000 
tons. 

For the British Empire, 60,000 to 90,- 
000 tons. 

For Japan, 36,000 to 54,000 tons. 

In order to provide for the transition 
from the status quo to the proposed defin- 
itive tonnage limitation in the cruiser and 
destroyer classes, it is suggested that dur- 
ing the transition period existing cruiser 
and destroyer tonnage be considered to- 
gether, and that the tonnage to be scrapped 
be the excess over the combined cruiser 
and destroyer tonnage limitations. Re- 
placement in each class should, however, 
only be permitted within the allowed maxi- 
mum tonnage of that class. As applied 
to cruisers on the basis of a total tonnage 
of 300,000 tons and to destroyers on the 
basis of a total tonnage of 250,000 tons, 
the proposal would work out as indicated 
below: 

(a) The total combined tonnage of both 





cruiser and destroyer classes of vessels of 
all ages shall not exceed at any time: 

For the United States, 550,000 tons. 

For the British Empire, 550,000 tons. 

For Japan, 330,000 tons. 

(b) The total tonnage of the cruiser 
class, less than twenty years old from date 
of completion, shall not be augmented so 
as to exceed: 

The United States, 300,000 tons. 

The British Empire, 300,000 tons. 

Japan, 180,000 tons. 

(c) The total tonnage of the destroyer 
class, less than fifteen years old from date 
of completion, shall not be augmented so 
as to exceed : 

The United States, 250,000 tons. 

The British Empire, 250,000 tons. 

Japan, 150,000 tons. 

(d) All excess in the allowed combined 
tonnage of vessels of the cruiser and 
destroyer classes now existing shall be 
scrapped. The choice of vessels to be 
scrapped shall be made by the power whose 
vessels are to be scrapped. Within the 
allowed tonnages, no vessels scrapped shall 
be replaced until the date when she would 
have reached the age limit of her class. 


COL. LINDBERGH DELIVERS 
EUROPE’S MESSAGE OF 
GOOD WILL TO AMERICA 


EPLYING to President Coolidge’s 

address of welcome, in the city of 
Washington, June 11, Colonel Charles A. 
bergh said : 


“On the evening of May 21 I arrived at 
Le Bourget, France. I was in Paris for 
one week, in Belgium for a day, and was 
in London and in England for several 
days. Everywhere I went, at every meet- 
ing I attended, I was requested to bring 
a message home to you. Always the mes- 
sage was the same. 

“ “You have seen,’ the message was, ‘the 
affection of the people of France for the 
people of America demonstrated to you. 
When you return to America take back 
that message to the people of the United 
States from the people of France and of 
Europe.’ 

“T thank you.” 
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M. BRIAND’S PROPOSAL 


N APRIL 6, 1927, M. Briand memo- 

rialized the tenth anniversary of the 
entry of the United States into the World 
War with some remarks through the 
Associated Press to the American people. 
Seventeen days later, Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler wrote to the editor of the New 
York Times, calling attention to this mes- 
sage, “quite without parallel in our his- 
tory.” He called it an “epoch-marking 
offer.” It was then that M. Briand’s pro- 
posal received wide publicity, both in this 
country and abroad. 

The effect in this country is illustrated 
by the almost simultaneous appearance of 
three carefully prepared peace plans look- 
ing toward treaties to embody if not the 
letter the spirit of M. Briand’s proposal. 
One, made public May 29, bears the im- 
print of the American Foundation and 
takes the form of a draft treaty suitable 
for universal application. It embodies the 
principle of arbitration and judicial set- 
tlement of a universal and compulsory 
character. A second was ‘prepared by 
Professors Shotwell and Chamberlain, of 
Columbia University, and announced on 
May 30. This, too, is a draft treaty, but 
for a limited number of civilized coun- 
tries. It is an American adaptation of the 
Treaty of Locarno and also of the princi- 
ples of arbitration and conciliation illus- 
trated by the Arbitration Treaty of 1908 
and the Wilson-Bryan treaties of 1914. 
This plan contains no clause providing for 
compulsory arbitration. The third model 
treaty was drafted by Francis B. Sayre, 
Professor of Law at Harvard University 
and son-in-law of Woodrow Wilson. This 
plan provides for a series of treaties, cover- 
ing even matters of national honor, vital 
interests, and the interests of third parties. 
It looks toward a greater use of the World 
Court than does either of the others. It 
gives jurisdiction over five kinds of dis- 


putes to that court—a plan closely related 
to the projects originally adopted by the 
Committee of Jurists for the establish- 
ment of the court. 

Since M. Briand’s proposal has had this 
wide influence, it will be well to recall the 
exact wording of the proposal. 

Here is a translation of the full text of 
the vitally important paragraph in M. 
Briand’s statement of April 6: 


“For those whose lives are devoted to 
securing this living reality of a policy of 
peace, the United States and France al- 
ready appear before the world as morally 
in full agreement. If there were need for 
those two great democracies to give high 
testimony to their desire for peace and to 
furnish to other peoples an example more 
solemn, still France would be willing to 
subscribe publicly with the United States 
to any mutual engagement tending to out- 
law war, to use an American expression, 
as between these two countries. The re- 
nunciation of war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy is a conception already fa- 
miliar to the signatories to the Covenant of 
the League of Nations and of the Treaties 
of Locarno. Every engagement entered 
into in this spirit by the United States 
toward another nation such as France 
would contribute greatly in the eyes of 
the world to broaden and strengthen the 
foundations on which the international 
policy of peace is being erected. These 
two great friendly nations, equally devoted 
to the cause of peace, would furnish to the 
world the best illustration of the truth 
that the immediate end to be attained is 
not so much disarmament as the practical 
application of peace itself.” 


This proposal has not met with unani- 
mous approval. It has been charged that 
such an arrangement would prevent 
France from fulfilling her engagements 
under the Covenant of the League, should 
that body at some time view the United 
States as an aggressor. Some hold to the 
view that no agreement not to go to war 
is worth the paper upon which it is writ- 
ten; for, if France were to violate our 
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Monroe Doctrine, interfere with our im- 
migration policy, or attempt to transfer 
the general management of our foreign re- 
lations to the League of Nations, no prom- 
ise not to go to war would stop either our 
resentment or, if need be, our action. 
Some hold to the view that M. Briand’s 
proposal was simply a rhetorical outburst 
characteristic of the man. Some doubt 
that he spoke in any sense for France. 
Others hold that his proposal, addressed 
to a group of newspaper men, should in 
no sense be considered official; for it will 
be noted that he did not say that France 
is ready to agree with the United States 
to outlaw war as between themselves, but 
that, if it were necessary to give to the 
world any further evidence of their endur- 
ing friendship, she would be willing to do 
so. We are inclined to accept all of these 
views. : 

But the fact is that M. Briand’s gesture, 
like Mr. Lindbergh’s flight to Le Bourget, 
has given rise to a friendlier talk and a 
kindlier atmosphere. The net result of 
such an experience, of the many working 
upon the possible treaties, can be but 
wholesome. If Premier Poincaré in his 
Sunday sermons, now begun again, is the 
more logical, Minister Briand is the more 
hopeful. They both represent realities in 
the spirit of France. M. Poincaré has 
achieved imperishable renown with the in- 
ternal policies of his country; but M. 
Briand has wrought still more remark- 
ably by ameliorating ill will across the 
Rhine, by spreading the beneficence of 
Locarno, and by arousing a better good 
will among the peoples generally. 


THE ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 
AT GENEVA 


HE reason more is not heard in this 
country of the Economic Conference, 
referred to elsewhere in these columns, is 
due to the fact that it dealt almost en- 
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tirely with economic conditions in Europe. 
We were represented in the conference, 
and the part played by our delegates was 
not wholly negligible. Our delegates have 
spoken in high terms of the work accom- 
plished, but our business men do not seem 
to consider the conference of prime im- 
portance for America. 

Other non-European countries played 
an effective réle in the labors of the vari- 
ous commissions. Dr. Hyder, for example, 
represented India in the Commission on 
Agriculture, and Sir Ness Wadia, of the 
same country, did effective work in the 
Commission on Industry. Without these 
gentlemen the conference would probably 
not have learned of the improvement of 
labor conditions in India. Furthermore, 
throughout the proceedings the various 
countries of the British Commonwealth 
worked together, although each section re- 
tained its own position on certain ques- 
tions. True, the members of the British 
Commonwealth did not always agree, par- 
ticularly on certain matters regarding 
tariffs. Australia is particularly depend- 
ent upon a protective tariff for her infant 
industries. Sir David Gordon, of that 
country, felt called upon to remind the 
conferees that the requirements of Aus- 
tralian policy must be left to the Aus- 
tralians to decide. 

On the whole the conference brings 
satisfaction to all interests, particularly 
to the labor factions, because workers of 
the world have been calling for such a 
conference for years. Fundamentally, the 
importance of the conference must be 
measured by its effects upon the future of 
the capitalistic system. 

It was pointed out in the International 
Trade Union Conference six years ago 
that the economic disorganization accen- 
tuated by the war has been due to the im- 
potence of capitalism to reorganize pro- 
duction in such a way as to insure the 
well-being of the masses of the people. 
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The Congress went on to say that even 
“when the means of production are social- 
ized,” it will be by means only of a normal 
production scientifically and continually 
developed, to the end that collective and 
individual well-being can be obtained and 
guaranteed for all persons and in all coun- 
tries. The International Trade Union 
Congress, held in Rome in 1922, held: 
“This economic equilibrium cannot be 
brought about unless all the peoples are 
called upon to participate equally in this 
common task of restoration.” The Labor 
Conference of 1921 adopted a proposal to 
instruct the governing body of the Inter- 
national Labor Office to take in hand the 
organization of an international confer- 
ence, in which all the nations would take 
part, a conference for the discussion of the 
question of unemployment and, further, 
the restoration of normal economic condi- 
tions throughout the whole world. The 
recent conference in Geneva was such a 
conference. 

The disquieting rift in the conference 
came toward its close, from the Russian 
representatives. The Moscow delegates 
prepared a resolution calling for official 
recognition of two economic systems, the 
Communistic and the Capitalistic—the 
Soviet and the rest of the world. The 
resolution went on to say that these two 
systems “can operate amicably, each in its 
own sphere and with each other.” Ata 
garden party given in honor of the Soviet 
delegates by merchants of Switzerland, 
General Sokolnikoff declared that the 
capitalistic countries must decide whether 
to collaborate with Russia or to resort to 
armed intervention, as in China—a rather 
strong statement. 

Yet in spite of this fact, in spite of the 
many delegates from the many nations, 
representing vastly diversified class inter- 
ests, and the opposition of certain states- 
men, the majority of the resolutions were 
passed unanimously. 
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The work of the conference related to 
the world economic positions under the 
heads of Commerce, Industry and Agri- 
culture. The commissions on Commerce 
and Industry gave rise to a contest be- 
tween the free trade and the protection 
countries. On the one side was England, 
with a number of minor free-trade Euro- 
pean countries ; on the other stood the ma- 
jority of European countries and America. 
One side found the dislocation of interna- 
tional distribution due to tariffs to be at 
the bottom of the world’s troubles, while 
the other found the cause of the dislocation 
to lie in the lack of consumption, which 
can be met only by raising the purchasing 
power of the masses. The Commission on 
Commerce expressed itself against further 
increases in tariffs and recommended their 
gradual reduction. It also advocated the 
conclusion of commercial treaties on the 
basis of the most-favored-nation treatment. 
In the Commission on Industry no little 
attention was given to international car- 
tels, favored particularly by France. On 
this point the workers’ delegates stood for 
the international registration and control 
of cartels. The whole question of unem- 
ployment received extended discussion in 
the Commission on Industry. 

The last of the three commissions was 
concerned with agricultural questions. 
The work of this commission was of less 
interest, because agriculture has been less 
affected by the crises of the last few years 
than has industry and trade. This com- 
mission suggested, however, the impor- 
tance of extending the agricultural co- 
operative system with the object of in- 
creasing direct contact between producer 
and consumer and of developing a system 
of cheap agricultural credit. 

Perhaps the chief benefit of the confer- 
ence lies in the fact that it has largely 
turned the minds of statesmen from politi- 
cal to economic problems. It was a United 
States of Europe in action. 
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Such an international conference will 
prove to be of great value. As a result of 
it all parties realize more clearly the na- 
ture of existing governmental trade bar- 
riers. The way is open for more long- 
term treaties securing equality of treat- 
ment. It will be easier to abandon ex- 
cessive tariffs for bargaining purposes and 
those export duties imposed for the pur- 
pose of reducing foreign trade. Govern- 
ment subsidies will become less popular. 
Customs duties will tend to become more 
stabilized. The language of trade will 
become simpler, because of a greater 
standardization. Foreigners within a 
State will receive greater fiscal and legal 
equality of treatment. Certain onerous 
import and export prohibitions wlll be 
more easily rescinded. But, more im- 
portant than any of these, later economic 
conferences will be able to profit by the 
studies of this, and to advance the more 
easily the economic welfare of the world. 


THE NEW NOTE IN BRITISH 
FOREIGN POLICY 


ia WOULD not be just to speak of Great 
Britain’s recent foreign policies as in 
any sense passive. The rather sudden out- 
pouring of British activities in Egypt, in 
China, and now in Russia rank next to the 
transatlantic flight of Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, both in interest and importance. 
Egypt, taken over from the Turkish 
Empire in December, 1914, as a British 
protectorate, has continued to draw rather 
heavily at times upon the resources of 
British statesmanship. Indeed, it was 
found necessary to terminate the protec- 
torate in February, 1922. Under the 
draft constitution promulgated in April, 
1923, Egypt is a sovereign State under an 
hereditary monarch, Ahmed Fuad Pasha, 
and a representative government. Con- 


siderably over 90 per cent of the popula- 
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tion are Moslems. The army is under the 
control of the British, in spite of the fact 
that a large share of the Egyptians con- 
tend that the army should be controlled by 
the Egyptians. This is particularly true 
of the Nationalists, led by Zaghlul, who 
realize that the movement toward an 
Egypt for the Egyptians depends upon 
the control of the army. It is this move- 
ment on the part of the Zaghlulists, aim- 
ing to get rid of the British element in the 
army, that has aroused Great Britain to 
send two warships to Alexandria and one 
to Port Said. British statesmen have not 
forgotten the murder in 1924 of Sir Lee 
Stack while serving as British commander- 
in-chief of the armies in the Sudan. 

Another evidence of Britain’s activities 
was her decision on May 17 to break off 
relations with the Chinese Nationalist 
Government. This step was taken because 
Nationalist troops had overrun the Brit- 
ish concession and because of anti-British 
propaganda, particularly in Hankow. 
These British activities are attributed in 
part to the activities of the Communists in 
China. In any event, no one can doubt 
the positive nature of Britain’s policy in 
the Far East. 

The situation in China is probably re- 
lated to the severing of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Great Britain and Russia. 
Evidently Great Britain feels that the 
Soviet Government has frequently vio- 
lated the trade agreement by carrying on 
propaganda subversive of British inter- 
ests. She feels this strongly, for Russian 
representatives in London were ordered 
to leave within ten days. Britain has 
made approaches to Germany with the 
view of being able to march armies across 
Germany should Russia attack Poland. 
In the meantime it is reported that the 
British have notified Premier Mussolini 
that now is no time to start trouble in the 
Balkans. 
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In the main, however, Britain’s new 
virility seems to be directed against mili- 
tary espionage and subversive activities 
carried on by the Soviets. There seems to 
be litttle doubt that the Russian Com- 
munists and representatives of the Third 
International have abused diplomatic 
privileges, not only within the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain, but in British 
territory overseas. Followers of recent 
Russian history will recall the Zinovief 
letter, detailing instructions to British 
Communists, outlining methods for the 
sedition of the British army with the view 
of achieving a successful armed insurrec- 
tion. The Manchester Guardian does not 
believe, however, that in these more recent 
instances, there have been specific acts 
of a seditious nature, such as tampering 
with the army, organizing breaches of the 
peace, or preparing for armed insurrec- 
tions. This well-informed journal raises 
the question how the breaking of diplo- 
matic relations with Russia can be ex- 
pected to overcome Communist proga- 
ganda. There are British Communists as 
well as Russian Communists in England. 
Manifestly, they cannot all be deported. 
What is to be done? 

The spread of Communists’ doctrines 
seems to be a fact. Shall it be left free to 
goon? Within a year Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, when invited to break with Rus- 
sia, and when he had as much ground for 
doing so as he has today, said in the 
House of Commons that a breach would 
“give us no weapon for fighting disorder 
or disloyalty or revolution within our own 
borders, would create division where we 
seek union, and would in its echoes abroad 
increase the uncertainty, increase the 
fears, increase the instability of European 
conditions, which it is and ought to be our 
chief object to remove.” 

There can be no doubt, however, that 
the foreign policy of Great Britain has 
within the last few months greatly stiff- 


ened. At the moment the result is less 
tranquillity throughout Europe. 

So serious is the situation that there has 
been much talk of uniting England, 
France, and Germany against Russia. 
The whole matter has gone rapidly into 
the realm of bargaining. In our judg- 
ment, most of this talk of war sounds 
hollow and premature. There is through- 
out France a widespread and very deep 
opposition to Bolshevism, but it seems un- 
reasonable to expect France and Germany 
to fight side by side in any war, at least 
within a generation. Furthermore, there 
is among the peoples of Europe no stom- 
ach for war. 

And yet it is reasonable to suspect that 
the Anglo-Russian rupture is of grave im- 
portance. As long as England was 
friendly to Russia it was easy to believe in 
the “Spirit of Locarno,” and that in spite 
of the treaty between Germany and Rus- 
sia known as the Rapallo Pact. It is not 
so easy now. The situation is not im- 
proved by Germany’s pledge to Russia not 
to authorize a hostile army, under any 
circumstances, to traverse German terri- 
tory—seemingly a violation of Germany’s 
engagements with the League of Nations. 
Indeed, the Council of the League looks 
upon the situation, of which the Anglo- 
Russian break is a symptom, as the mak- 
ings of a possible war. This view is 
strengthened by rumors of a new terror 
in Russia, of the flight of foreigners from 
Moscow, of “masked executions” in many 
parts of the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics, extending from Vladivostok to 
the Caspian and from southern Russia to 
Leningrad. There are reports of prepara- 
tions throughout Russia for a war with 
Poland. Is all this disturbance a cause 
or an effect of recent British policy ? 

Our opinion is that the new activity in 
the Foreign Office of Britain is primarily 
due to the fact that English statesmen, 
sensing the gravity of the conditions in 
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China and in Egypt, seeing the import- 
ance of the Russian problem, have decided 
to remind the wrangling peoples that 
England is to be reckoned with. Evi- 
dently the spirit is not dead that led 
Shakespeare to put into the mouth of 
Philip the Bastard the final words of 
“King John”: 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them. Naught shall make 


us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true. 


ANOTHER SARAJEVO? 


, pw assassination on June 6 of M. 
Voikoff, Russian Minister to Poland, 
in the city of Warsaw, by Boris Koverde, 
a young Russian monarchist bent upon 
avenging the murder of the Czar, naturally 
recalled the assassination of the hereditary 
Archduke of Austria and his wife in the 
city of Sarajevo, in Bosnia, June 28, 1914. 
This latter was the immediate cause of the 
World War. Similarly, the assassination 
of Voikoff has threatened serious results. 
It has strongly colored the relations be- 
tween England and Russia, stirred up 
France, agitated the League of Nations, 
and started loose talk in all the capitals 
of Europe. It is another illustration of a 
psychology little understood as yet by the 
scientists, a psychical attitude accountable 
for a long list of latter-day assassina- 
tions—of Jaurés in Paris in the early days 
of the war, of Kurt Eisner, of Haase, of 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, of Rath- 
enau and Erzberger in Germany, of Mat- 
teotti in Rome, and many others under the 
White Terror in Hungary and a similar 
terror in Bulgaria. Indeed, early in June, 
according to reports from Riga, the Cheka 
officially proclaimed the revival of the Red 
Terror in Russia, and proceeded to shoot 
ex-officers and members of the aristoc- 
racy on a sickening scale. The Russian 


papers indicate a widespread bitterness 
over the murder of Voikoff and a feeling 
that it may mean war. Associating the 
murder with London’s severance of diplo- 
matic relations, not a few of the editorials 
charge England with the blame. The 
issue, in its larger phases, seems to lie be- 
tween Bolshevism and Capitalism. In 
any case it is an expression of nervous 
tension which so complicates the problem 
of living together, especially in Europe. 
The incident of M. Juraskovitch, an em- 
ployee of the Yugoslav Legation at Tirana, 
capital of Albania, arrested by Albanian 
police on the charge of espionage, with the 
result that Belgrade broke off diplomatic 
relations with Albania, is a milder illus- 
tration of the same tension. It brought 
Britain, France, and Italy into the discus- 
sion and added to the pile of tinder which 
seems to need only the right kind of an 
assassination to start a sizeable confla- 
gration. 

There is a limit to the number of Sara- 
jevos which the peace of Europe can stand. 

And yet we doubt that there exists in 
Europe today a government foolhardy 
enough to initiate an attack upon another. 
This view includes Russia. Indeed, there 
is a “too proud to fight” sentiment openly 
expressed in Russia. The formula runs: 
“The workers and peasants contemptu- 
ously spurn capitalistic provocation.” 
Furthermore, Russia needs credit. Trade 
must go on. The reviving business inter- 
ests of Europe, with a few exceptions, 
could not survive a war. Then, too, there 
are the war-cursed people to reckon with. 
European fathers and mothers know the 
meaning of war. 


HE Sixth International Conference 
of American States is to meet in Ha- 
bana, Cuba, January 16, 1928. The pro- 
gram, unanimously approved by the Gov- 
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erning Board of the Pan-American Union 
at its meeting April 12, 1927, has just 
been announced. It relates to the re- 
organization of the Pan-American Union, 
to matters of inter-American juridical 
nature, to problems of communications, to 
intellectual co-operation, to economic and 
social problems, and to reports on treaties, 
conventions, and resolutions. Readers of 
this magazine will be particularly inter- 
ested in that portion of the program re- 
lating to the codification of international 
law, involving the consideration of the re- 
sults of the Commission of Jurists which 
assembled recently at Rio de Janeiro. 


CCORDING to the Italian Minister of 
Finance, Signor Volpi, the Italian 
Government does not now intend to make 
further foreign loans. Speaking before 
the Chamber of Deputies early in June, 
the Minister expressed optimistic feeling 
over the financial and economic situation 
in Italy. Doubting the possibilities of a 
surplus for the current year equal to that 
of the preceding year, he believed that 
Italy would be able to maintain a balanced 
budget. The actual expenditures represent 
an increase over the estimates, but this is 
also true of the revenue. For ten months 
of the financial year 1926-1927 there was 
an effective surplus of 225,000,000 lire as 
against the estimate of 190,000,000. It is 
the purpose of the government to main- 
tain the lira at its present level. During 
the year Italy’s trade balance shows a de- 
ficit; but the Minister believes that this 
will be offset by the increased trade and, 
during the summer, by the income from 
tourists. 


ig SOUNDS strange to modern ears that 
human slavery should remain a problem 
to be dealt with in various parts of the 
world. Over four thousand slaves were 
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released recently in North Burma. The 
Governor of Burma estimates that from 
four hundred to five hundred remain to be 
released, but that this cannot happen be- 
fore next winter, “owing to the necessity 
of punishing the tribes who were the 
authors of the attack on the slave-releas- 
ing party in the ‘Triangle’ in which Cap- 
tain West, of the Gurkha Rifles, was 
killed.” 


HE situation in Rumania seems to be 

easier. King Ferdinand, thought to be 
suffering from cancer, is reported to have 
recovered from an attack of influenza. 
The Stirbey Cabinet has issued a procla- 
mation declaring its loyalty to the dynasty 
and to the Regency Act, passed in Janu- 
ary, 1926. Prince Stirbey seems to have 
solved the political crisis, at least tem- 
porarily, by forming a non-party ministry. 
The Prince remains Premier and takes 
over the offices as Minister of the Interior, 
Minister of Finance, and Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. Under such circumstances 
it would seem to be easy for the cabinet to 
function with comparative unanimity. It 
is planned to hold a general election on 
July %. The Premier assures the people 
that the elections and the press will be 
“free and uncontrolled.” Friends in this 
country of M. Nicholas Tipulescu, the 
Rumanian Minister in London, will be in- 
terested to know that he has been asked to 
accept the portfolio of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 


HOMAS G. MASARYK was elected 

President of Czechoslovakia May 28, 
1920, for a period of seven years. At the 
elections in May this year he was again 
elected head of the Czechoslovak State for 
a similar period. It would appear that, 
except for death, he may be expected to 
continue his business as President indef- 
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initely, for it is provided in the Constitu- 
tion that, while no one may be elected for 
two successive terms, this provision shall 
not apply to President Masaryk. Of 
course, the President has his opponents, 
but he seems to have had no difficulty in 
getting the required three-fifths majority. 
Many in America became acquainted with 
Dr. Masaryk during his years of sojourn 
among us. From this distance we are 
ready to agree with Dr. Spinna, a German 
member of the Coalition Cabinet, that the 
election of Dr. Masaryk is but “an exam- 
ple of the application of sound statesman- 
ship and of good common sense.” The vote 
in the Parliament was as follows: Of the 
434 representatives present, 274 voted for 
Dr. Masaryk, 54 for the Communist candi- 
date, 104 were blank, and 2 votes were 
considered void. Thus, on the first ballot 
the President secured 13 votes above the 
number required by the Constitution. 
Following the election the President re- 
ceived an ovation in the House. After a 
salute of twenty-one guns, the singing of 


the national anthem, and greetings from 
the regiment which bears his name, the 
President, accompanied by M. Svehla, 
Prime Minister of the Republic, drove in 
an open carriage back to the Castle through 
streets thronged with cheering people. 
To the general satisfaction expressed in 
the press generally, the ADVOCATE oF 
PEAcE would add its congratulations not 
only to President Masaryk, but to all the 
people of the Republic of Czechoslovakia. 


HE public debt of the United States 

during the period from the time when 
it reached its peak, August 31, 1919, to 
May 31, 1926, was reduced from $25,478,- 
592,113.25 to $19,799,997,975.73. Dur- 
ing the last year, ending May 31, the gross 
debt was reduced still further, to $18,747,- 
596,077.79. At the present rate of reduc- 
tion the total debt of the United States 
will be wiped out by 1946, providing, of 
course, the ratio between our income and 
expenses remains the same and nothing 


happens to break the spell. 


WORLD PROBLEMS IN REVIEW 


THE INTERNATIONAL  ECO- 
NOMIC CONFERENCE 


FTER a year and a half of prepara- 
tions, the International Economic 
Conference, convoked by the League of 
Nations, took place in Geneva on May 
4-23. It has been the first important 
economic parley on an international scale 
in the history of the world, and its results 
are likely to stand out as real achieve- 
ments in the direction of greater good 
will among nations and greater pros- 
perity in the economic life of the world. 


Composition and Character of the Conference 


The conference was made up of one 
hundred ninety-seven delegates, coming 
from practically every country of the 
globe. All the members of the League of 
Nations were, of course, represented ; but 
the conference also contained delegates 
from such non-member countries as the 
United States, Soviet Russia, Turkey, and 
Mexico. Nearly all the delegates had 
been appointed by the governments, but 
were present at the conference in only in- 
dividual capacities. There were also sev- 
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eral members specially invited by the 
Council of the League. 

The preparatory committee for the con- 
ference and the Economic and Financial 
Section of the League Secretariat had pre- 
pared an enormous amount of documen- 
tary material for the work of the con- 
ference. Moreover, each delegation was 
accompanied by a group of experts, one 
hundred and fifty-four in all. Thus the 
problems that had been placed before the 
conference by the agenda of the prepara- 
tory committee had received a great deal 
of study. 

The conference devoted the first four 
days of its sessions to general discussions 
at plenary meetings, in the course of which 
one or more members of each delegation 
had an opportunity to make a general dec- 
laration. Then, for two weeks the con- 
ference settled down to committee work, 
in the course of which its various resolu- 
tions were drawn up and co-ordinated. 
Finally, there were two more days of 
plenary sessions, which culminated in an 
unanimous adoption of the conference re- 
port, with Soviet Russia and Turkey ab- 
staining from vote altogether and the 
American delegation and several labor 
members making special reservations with 
regard to the resolution on international 
cartels. 

There were three committees at work, 
dealing respectively with commerce, in- 
dustry, and agriculture. 


Principles of Liberty of Trading 


The Commerce Section of the Confer- 
ence Report deals primarily with the ques- 
tion of freeing European trade from the 
obstructions which have been impeding 
its development since the war. ‘The first 
part of the resolutions deals with liberty 
of trading, the second with form of tariffs, 
and the third with tariff levels and com- 
mercial policy. In the third part it is 
declared that “recovery from the effects of 
the war has been unduly delayed, and that 
the foreign commerce of all nations is in 
greater or less degree seriously hampered 
by existing obstacles to trade.” 

The report then gives the conclusions 
which the conference reached, and which 
it based on four propositions—viz., that 
harmful effects are being produced by high 
and constantly changing tariffs; that a 


substantial improvement in economic con- 
ditions can be obtained by increased facili- 
ties for international trade and commerce ; 
that tariffs, though within the sovereign 
jurisdiction of separate States, are not a 
mere matter of domestic concern, but 
greatly affect the trade of the whole world ; 
and that some of the causes that have pro- 
duced the increase in trade barriers since 
the war have largely disappeared, while 
others are diminishing. 

Proceeding from these premises, the 
conference declared that “the time has 
come to put an end to the increase in 
tariffs and to move in the opposite direc- 
tion.” This policy should be carried into 
effect by efforts along four lines: (1) Im- 
‘mediate action by separate States to re- 
move or diminish barriers that hamper 
trade, starting with those imposed to 
counteract war disturbances. (2) Bi- 
lateral action in the form of commercial 
treaties. (3) The abandonment of the 
practice of imposing tarifs de combat in 
advance of negotiations. (4) An effort 
by the economic organization of the 
League of Nations “on the basis of the 
principles enunciated” by the conference 
to secure “further action by the respec- 
tive States with a view to promoting the 
equitable treatment of commerce by elim- 
inating or reducing the obstructions which 
excessive customs tariffs offer to interna- 
tional trade.” 


Discriminations and Indirect Protection 


The report condemns the practice of 
penalizing imported goods by means of 
differential internal taxes, and declares 
that, as the free movement of raw mate- 
rials is essential for a healthy development 
of world trade, export taxes should be as 
low as fiscal requirements and exceptional 
and compelling circumstances permit, and 
should, in any case, not be discriminatory. 
The conference, having in mind the need 
of restoring the system of long-term com- 
mercial treaties, and recognizing that any 
such system must be built up on the 
mutual grant of unconditional most-fav- 
ored-nation treatment, recommended that 
this important guarantee should be given 
the widest and most liberal interpretation, 
though it is for each State to judge in 
what cases and to what extent this funda- 
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mental guarantee should be embodied in 
any particular treaty. 

From the question of tariff barriers and 
commercial treaties the report turns to 
certain indirect means of protecting trade 
and navigation. Subsidies, direct and in- 
direct, among which are especially men- 
tioned the granting of credits and guaran- 
tees, are regarded as mere palliatives, in- 
volving the hidden danger that the greater 
the number of countries which resort to 
them, the more difficult will it be for 
others to refrain from following their ex- 
ample. So-called “dumping” should be 
reduced to a minimum by the establish- 
ment of universally stable conditions of 
production and commerce and the reduc- 
tion of excessive duties. 


Industrial Agreements 


The conference, in dealing with indus- 
try, and especially European industrial 
conditions, took as its central problem 
“the question of how costs, and therefore 
prices, could be reduced without injury 
to the consumer or the worker.” With 
this object, it considered (1) “rationaliza- 
tion” in its various aspects, and in this 
connection (2) international industrial 
agreements, and (3) the collection and ex- 
change of information. 

By “rationalization” is meant the adop- 
tion of methods of technique and organiza- 
tion to secure the minimum waste of effort 
or material. The report declares that 
rationalization must be applied with care 
so as not to injure the legitimate interests 
of the workers. 

The report then turns to the question 
of industrial agreements, which has re- 
cently attracted close attention and on 
which the discussions at the conference 
revealed a certain conflict of views. The 
conference laid down no conclusion of 
principle, but recognized the growth of 
agreements as a development which may 
be either good or bad, according to the 
spirit in which they are constituted and 
operated and the measure in which those 
directing them are actuated by a sense of 
the general interest. The field of opera- 


tion for agreements being limited to cer- 
tain centralized branches of production 
and to products supplied in bulk or in rec- 
ognized grades, such agreements cannot by 
themselves be regarded as a remedy for 
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the present causes of economic trouble, but 
within limits they may serve to improve 
the organization of production and reduce 
costs by the better utilization and develop- 
ment of plants and the more rational 
grouping of undertakings. By these 
means and by checking uneconomic com- 
petition and diminishing industrial fluc- 
tuations, they may make employment more 
stable while benefiting the consumer by 
reducing the costs of production and dis- 
tribution. Nevertheless, agreements may 
involve danger if they encourage monopo- 
listic tendencies and unsound business 
methods. 

The conference therefore lays down that 
agreements ought not to lead to an artifi- 
cial rise of prices, and that they should 
not restrict the supply to any particular 
country of raw materials or basic products, 
or without just cause create unequal con- 
ditions between the finishing industries of 
consuming and producing countries or 
other countries similarly placed. No spe- 
cial system of supervision over agreements 
is recommended in the report, but it is 
suggested that national legislation should 
not place an obstacle to the attainment of 
the benefits which such agreements might 
secure by exhibiting a prejudice against 
them as such. 


Significance of the Conference 


These are the principal results obtained 
at the conference. Looking at the whole 
report of the conference, one may say that 
the conference was in substantial agree- 
ment on commercial policies, but faced 
considerable disagreement on questions of 
industry and agriculture. Hence, its 
commerce resolution are clear and con- 
tain definite proposals, while its resolu- 
tions on industry and agriculture are 
vague and merely scratch the surface. 

The conference has left many important 
questions for further study by the Eco- 
nomic Organization of the League of 
Nations. This will necessitate a reorgan- 
ization of the Economic Committee of the 
League Secretariat and its considerable en- 
largement. As a result of this, it may be 
quite possible that the emphasis in the 
work of the League will gradually shift 
from political to economic. The prob- 
lems discussed by the conference were 
mainly European in character, and the 
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action proposed for the future is mainly 
European in its implications. This being 
so, the League ought to be able to act 
as an excellent center for co-ordinating 
and directing further work along the lines 
indicated by the conference. 

The presence at the conference of Soviet 
delegates demonstrated that Russia is not 
as yet prepared to re-enter Europe or the 
world on the same basis as the other 
nations. The Soviet delegates demanded 
from the conference an explicit statement 
recognizing the feasibility of a “co-exist- 
ence of the capitalistic and the communis- 
tic economic systems.” They threatened 
to leave the conference when this demand 
was refused. But they finally compro- 
mised on a very mild formula, which 
merely demonstrates the impossibility of 
reconciliation between Russia in her pres- 
ent mood and the rest of the world. 

In the International Documents section 
of this issue of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
the reader will find the text of the closing 
speech at the conference, delivered by 
President Theunis, which gives a clear 
picture of the work and the achievements 
of the conference from its own point of 
view. 


American Participation at the Conference 


The American delegation to the con- 
ference followed a policy of not putting 
forth any definite proposals, but of keep- 
ing a vigilant watch over the decisions of 
the conference from the point of view of 
the special position of the United States, 
both as a non-member of the League and 
as a more or less self-gravitating economic 
territory. 

At the end of the conference, the Amer- 
ican delegation issued a statement in 
which they said: 

The American Members feel that the con- 
ference has been a very real success in its 
earnestness, its spirit of co-operation, and 
its actual recommendations. Although in 
no case taking the form of binding agreement 
and dealing largely with European economic 
conditions, the resolutions adopted by the 
conference will powerfully affect public 
opinion in Europe and throughout the world 
and will have a beneficial influence on future 
national legislation and international agree- 
ments. = 

We feel that this conference can only be 
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judged correctly if considered as part of a 
process. Much good work in the direction 
of economic reconstruction had been done 
before this conference convened. A _ great 
deal will remain to be done after it adjourns. 

Immediately after the Armistice, there was 
disorder everywhere—in some localities, 
chaos. There has been much progress in 
these post-war years. The object of this 
conference was to speed up this progress. 

It is too early to judge the results of this 
conference, but we of the American delega- 
tion feel that a very earnest effort has been 
made to get the essential problems clearly 
stated. Every step taken along the lines laid 
down by the conference will, we are con- 
vinced, be a progressive step. But, in the 
last analysis, the result will depend on the 
parliaments and peoples of the different 
countries. The path towards progress hay- 
ing been clearly marked, public opinion, en- 
lightened by such discussions as those of this 
conference, will force civilization to follow it. 


BRITISH BREAK WITH RUSSIA 


FTER a long period of more or less 
strained relations, accentuated in the 
last few months by the violent anti- 
British Communist activities in China, 
the British Government has finally 
brought its difficulties with Moscow to a 
head by denouncing the Anglo-Russian 
Trade Agreement and breaking off diplo- 
matic relations with Russia. The crisis 
was precipitated by the sudden and drastic 
action on the part of the British police 
in raiding and searching the offices of the 
Russian Trade Delegation and of the 
Russo-British trading corporation, the 
Arcos. In the International Documents 
section of this issue of the ADVOCATE OF 
Peace the reader will find the principal 
documents dealing with the breaking off 
of the diplomatic relations between Great 
Britain and Russia. 


Details of the Arcos Raid 


The offices of the Arcos and of the Rus- 
sian Trade Delegation, which are located 
in the same building, were raided as a 
result of information received by Scotland 
Yard to the effect that a certain document 
recently stolen from government files was 
hidden there. The warrant for the search 
of the building read as follows: 
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Search Warrant 
Official Secrets Acts, 1911 and 1920 
In the City of London 


To Superintendent Thompson, Detective-In- 
spector Greer, Inspector Stubbings, and 
other of the constables of the police force 
for the City of London and the liberties 
thereof, and to each and all of the con- 
stables of the said police force: 


Whereas information upon oath hath been 
this day laid before me, one of the aldermen 
of the said city, &c., that there is reasonable 
ground for suspecting that an offense under 
the Official Secrets Act, 1911, has been or is 
about to be committed at 49 Moorgate Street 
in the said city, occupied by and known as 
Arcos, Limited, and the Russian Trade Dele- 
gation; these are, therefore, to require you 
forthwith to enter, if necessary by force, and 
to search the said premises so occupied as 
aforesaid and every person found therein and 
to seize any sketch, plan, model, article, note 
or document, or thing of a like nature or any- 
thing whatsoever which is or may be evi- 
dence of an offense against the said Official 
Secrets Acts, 1911 and 1920, having been or 
being about to be committed, which they, the 
said constables, may find therein or on any 
of the persons found therein, and with re- 
gard to or in connection with which they, 
the said constables, have reasonable grounds 
for suspecting that offenses against the said 
statutes have been or are about to be com- 
mitted, and to bring the same and all persons 
found therein before me or some other justice 
of the peace for the said city, to be dealt 
with according to law. 

Given under my hand this 12th day of 
May, 1927. 

C. A. BaTHo, 
Alderman, Justice of the Peace 
for the City of London. 


Armed with this warrant, the police 
surrounded the Arcos building and broke 
down the doors, which the employees pres- 
ent refused to open for them. In the 
course of their search they found it neces- 
sary to blast their way into a number of 
safes. A large number of documents were 
taken away from the raided building. 


Diplomatic Rupture with Moscow 


On the basis of the documents found 
during the raid, the British Government 
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became convinced that there was no longer 
any doubt as to the fact that the Soviet 
Government has been persistently violat- 
ing the promises made in the Trade Agree- 
ment not to conduct any subversive propa- 
ganda in Great Britain or elsewhere 
against her. The decision of the Cabinet 
to denounce the Trade Agreement and 
break off diplomatic relations came about 
a week after the Arcos raid, and was an- 
nounced to the Parliament by Premier 
Baldwin on May 24 in a long and com- 
prehensive statement. 

The whole incident caused a number of 
lively debates in the House of Commons, 
in the course of which the government’s 
policy was supported by the Conservative 
majority and attacked half-heartedly by 
the Liberals and the Labor Party. Fol- 
lowing Premier Baldwin’s announcement 
of the Cabinet’s decision to break with 
Russia, the Labor Party introduced a 
motion protesting against the Cabinet’s 
decision and demanding that so important 
a step should be preceded by an inquiry by 
a select committee. The Labor motion 
was rejected by 367 votes against 118, and 
a Conservative motion was substituted for 
it, approving the government’s decision. 
This motion was adopted by a majority of 
248. 

The Soviet Embassy in London was re- 
quested to withdraw itself and its staff, as 
well as the staff of the Arcos, within ten 
days. The request made by the Russian 
Chargé d’Affaires, that certain members 
of the Trade Delegation staff be permitted 
to remain in London to wind up current 
affairs, was refused, Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain stating in reply that only such Rus- 
sians will be allowed to remain in Great 
Britain as have legitimate trade reasons 
to be there. 

The Russian Government has requested 
the German Embassy in London to take 
over the care of Russian interests, while 
British affairs in Moscow will be handled 
by the Norwegian Legation. 


Reactions in Moscow 


On May 28 the Acting Soviet Com- 
missar of Foreign Affairs, Litvinoff, 
handed to Mr. Peters, a member of the 
British Mission in Moscow, the Russian 
reply to the British note terminating dip- 
lomatic relations with Russia. In this 
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note Litvinoff stated that he “resolutely 
denies again all charges of violating the 
Trade Agreement of 1921, reproaches the 
British Government with unwillingness 
to regulate differences by negotiation, and 
asserts that the British Government from 
first to last based its allegations on forged 
materials, while the Soviet Government 
meticulously pursued a loyal and correct 
policy.” He went on to declare that the 
British Government must bear the conse- 
quences of sacrificing the interests of the 
British masses. The Soviet Government 
remains convinced that the time is near 
when the British people will find it pos- 
sible freely to realize their peaceful aspira- 
tions and insure the re-establishment of 
direct friendly relations. Then he added: 


It is evident to the whole world that the 
fundamental cause of the rupture is the 
defeat of the Conservative Government’s 
policy in China and an attempt to mask this 
defeat by a diversion directed against the 
Soviet Union, while the direct reason is the 
British Government’s desire to divert public 
opinion from the failure of the absurd police 
raid on the Arcos and Trade Delegation 
premises and to save the British Home 
Secretary from the scandalous position in 
which he found himself, owing to this raid. 


Discussing Mr. Baldwin’s statement, the 
Soviet Trade Commissar, Mikoyan, de- 
clared that the Soviet Government’s finan- 
cial and commercial obligations already 
incurred would be duly met, in spite of the 
breach of official relations. 

The Soviet Government had, he said, 
expected such a breach and had taken its 
measures. It would not, therefore, cause 
serious difficulties for the U. S. S. R., but 
“England would soon find it is more 
serious for her.” In consequence of the 
rupture of official relations, commercial 
transactions which, according to contract, 
had to be settled in England would hence- 
forth be settled on Soviet territory, as all 
Soviet organizations in Great Britain 
would as soon as possible be liquidated. 


Canada Breaks with Moscow 


On May 26, after a five-hour sitting of 
the Canadian Cabinet, Mr. Mackenzie 
King, the Prime Minister, announced that 
Canada would take the same course as 
Great Britain and terminate immediately 
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the Trade Agreement of 1921 with Rus- 
sia. 
Mr. King pointed out that while the 
evidence now in the possession of the 
government did not disclose any espionage 
or subversive propaganda so far as the 
Soviet Trade Commission at Montreal 
was concerned, yet certain conditions of 
the Trade Agreement had been violated 
in respect of the clause requiring the 
Soviet to refrain from “hostile actions and 
from conducting outside its own borders 
any official propaganda, direct or indirect, 
against the institutions of the British Em- 
pire.” Mr. Baldwin’s statement in the 
British House of Commons and the evi- 
dence before the Canadian Government 
made it clear that this agreement had been 
violated. The termination of the Trade 
Agreement did not mean the discontinu- 
ance of trade with Russia, which had 
been steadily increasing, but it would 
mean that certain quasi-diplomatic priv- 
ileges enjoyed by the Soviet Trade Com- 
mission in Canada would be abrogated. 
Canada would continue to trade with Rus- 
sia, but without any preferential tariff 
arrangement. 

Mr. King noted that the termination by 
Great Britain of the Trade Treaty with 
Soviet Russia automatically terminated 
the Treaty for Canada, which had become 
a party thereto by an order in council 
under Mr. Meighen’s government in 1921. 

In respect of diplomatic relations, Mr. 
King said that all negotiations with the 
Soviet hitherto had been carried through 
by the British Foreign Office, and the net 
result of the action taken would be really 
only in respect of the abrogation of certain 
trade privileges now enjoyed by the Soviet 
Trade Commission in Canada under the 
treaty. 


BRITISH WITHDRAWAL FROM 
HANKOW 


N MAY 17 the British representative 

at Hankow, Mr. Newton, informed 

the Nationalist Government of his govern- 
ment’s decision to break off relations with 
it. On that day he handed the National- 
ist Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Eu- 
gene Chen, a note in which he recited the 
reasons for the British Government’s de- 
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cision on the break and announced his 
withdrawal from Hankow. 


Text of the British Note 


Mr. Newton’s note read as follows: 


Sir: As the representative of His Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Minister, acting on full instruc- 
tions received by him from His Majesty’s 
Government, I am directed to make to you 
the following communication: 

(1) The authorities in Hankow for whom 
you act as spokesman have freely announced 
their intention and claimed their ability to 
assume the full responsibilities of a modern 
government. Actuated by a sincere apprecia- 
tion of the ideas of the Chinese people and 
anxious not to disregard any régime which 
might eventually substantiate a claim to 
speak either on behalf of the Chinese nation 
or of an important section thereof, His Ma- 
jesty’s Government have gone out of their 
way to meet the aspirations which you 
claimed to voice, and they hoped for a re- 
sponse in a spirit of sincerity and states- 
manship. With the full authority of His 
Majesty’s Government His Majesty’s Minis- 
ter entered into frank and friendly discus- 
sions with you at Hankow on his arrival in 
China, and subsequently dispatched a per- 
sonal representative to Hankow in order to 
maintain contact. Yet within a month of His 
Majesty’s Minister’s departure from Hankow, 
the British concession was overrun and 
Southern troops, admitted for the purpose of 
restoring order, remained there in unjusti- 
fied possession. 

Nevertheless, in order to give still further 
evidence of a willingness on their side to 
do their utmost to put their relations with all 
sections of the Chinese people on a satis- 
factory footing, His Majesty’s Government 
made an agreement surrendering the greater 
part of the safeguards hitherto maintained 
for British nationals in the concession and 
placing the ultimate responsibility for the 
proper administration of the area in the 
hands of the Southern authorities. On Jan- 
uary 27 His Majesty’s Government further- 
more communicated generous and far-reach- 
ing proposals to you through Mr. O’Malley, 
offering to waive a number of British treaty 
rights by their own unilateral act. 

(2) Despite the continuous proof of sin- 
cerity and good will given by His Ma- 
jesty’s Government in these and many other 
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ways, conditions for British subjects in the 
areas then controlled from Hankow grew 
worse and worse, and a campaign of abuse 
and anti-British propaganda continued until 
general insecurity for trade, property, and 
even life reached such a point that British 
subjects had to evacuate every port west of 
Hankow. The Province of Hunan, which 
was the first to change control on the ad- 
vance from Canton to Hankow, was reduced 
to a state of almost complete anarchy. Other 
provinces suffered likewise in proportion to 
the extent in which Communist influence 
invaded them from Hankow. 

Of the conditions existing at Hankow itself 
it is hardly necessary to speak. The trade of 
the port is at an almost complete standstill, 
whilst the withdrawals of so many of its 
residents evinces sufficiently the general feel- 
ing of insecurity. At Chiangkiang, despite 
your specific assurances to the contrary, the 
British concession was overrun, British prop- 
erty and the British consulate were occupied, 
and a climax, which shocked the civilized 
world, was reached in the murderous out- 
rages at Nanking on March 24. 

(3) While there is no change in British 
policy towards the legitimate aspirations of 
the Chinese people wherever authoritatively 
enunciated, it is clear that those for whom 
you speak have failed to make good their 
claim to govern in accordance with standards 
of a responsible modern government. They 
have even shirked the responsibility of ac- 
cepting the studiously moderate terms pre- 
sented to them for settlement of outrages at 
Nanking. His Majesty’s Government have 
accordingly been forced to the conclusion, 
which I now convey to you, that my retention 
as representative of His Majesty’s Minister 
at the seat of a régime so totally incapable 
of discharging the responsibilities of a civil- 
ized government is both useless and undesir- 
able, and in accordance with instructions I 
am therefore leaving Hankow forthwith. 


Foreign Minister Chen’s Reply 


In his reply to the Newton note, Mr. 
Chen disclaimed his government’s respon- 
sibility for the anarchical conditions which 
spread over the Yangtze provinces and 
culminated in the murderous outrages at 
Nanking. He expressed the view that “it 


is only by statesmanship born of knowl- 
edge and vision that the British Govern- 
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ment will be able to meet the aspira- 
tions of Nationalist China.” 

The reply then spoke of the British 
naval and military reinforcements and 
stated that the British Government “pre- 
tends that it is Communist influence and 
not their own blunder which has agitated 
and inflamed Nationalist China.” 

Mr. Chen indignantly denied the state- 
ment that the Nationalist Government of 
Hankow is “a régime totally incapable of 
discharging the responsibilities of a civil- 
ized government,” and declared that “the 
Nationalist Government at Wuhan is the 
sole depository of state power in National- 
ist China . . . and is alone competent 
to reach an enduring settlement with the 
British Government and people.” 


BRITISH NOTE TO EGYPT 


N MAY 30 Lord Lloyd, the British 

High Commissioner in Egypt, 
handed Prime Minister Sarwat Pasha a 
sharp note on the subject of army ad- 
ministration in Egypt. The question of 
the Egyptian army, which has given the 
British considerable trouble during the 
last few years, has now at last been 
brought to a head, and there is an ap- 
parent determination on the part of Lon- 
don to settle it more or less definitely, 
once for all. 


Circumstances Leading up to the Note 


The immediate occasion for the note 
was the decision of a committee of the 
Egyptian Parliament to recommend the 
suppression of credits for the Sirdar or 
commander-in-chief of the army. Until 
the murder of the last British Sirdar, Sir 
Lee Stack, in 1924, the Egyptian army 
was under recognized British control and 
command; but no one was appointed to 
succeed Sir Lee Stack, and the execution 
of his functions fell upon his assistant, 
Huddleston Pasha, and was later delegated 
to the Inspector General, Spinks Pasha, 
who became Acting Sirdar. 

The new position of Spinks Pasha as 
Acting Sirdar has never been formally 
recognized by the Egyptian Government, 
and his powers and authority have been 
steadily undermined by a series of admin- 
istrative acts carried out by successive 
Egyptian ministers of war. The effect of 
these acts has been a gradual diminution 
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of British control over the Egyptian army, 
the reinstatement in important positions 
of officers who on critical occasions had 
taken a political part in opposition to 
Great Britain, and also an increase in the 
numbers and equipment of the army. 

A situation was thus being created in 
which the control of the armed forces of 
Egypt was gradually passing into the 
hands of the extremist anti-British ma- 
jority of the Parliament, led by the Par- 
liament’s President, Zaghlul Pasha. 


Development of Zaghlulist Policy 


The decision of the Parliament com- 
mittee with regard to credits for the Sir- 
dar was a stage in the development of a 
consistent anti-British policy conducted 
by the Zaghlulists. They have seized 
avidly on any pretext for the demonstra- 
ition of hostile feeling toward Great 
Britain, and just before the last army 
move staged such a demonstration in con- 
mection with the High Commissioner’s re- 
cent visit to Minia, in Upper Egypt. 

Lord Lloyd went to Minia on April 30 
at the invitation of the local notables, and 
many of the officials of the province were 
present at the reception tendered him. 
The news of this, when it reached Cairo, 
caused an interpellation to be introduced 
in the Parliament demanding from the 
government an explanation of this show 
of friendly feeling toward the British. 
Although the Prime Minister explained 
that Lord Lloyd’s visit was entirely private 
and not official, the extremist elements in 
the Parliament launched a bitter attack 
against British interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of Egypt. 

A resolution put forward mainly by the 
Zaghlulist left was unanimously passed. 
It stated that the chamber repudiated the 
behavior of the officials and notables and 
looked to the government to do its duty. 
The latter part of the resolution referred 
to a demand made in the course of the 
debate that the Mudir and other officials 
should be punished for being present at 
the receptions. 

The decision to suppress the Sirdar 
credits was directly in line with this policy. 


Arguments of Egyptian Nationalists 


The Egyptian Nationalists argue that 
the army is not within the scope of the 
British declaration of February 28, 1922, 
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whereby the autonomous status of Egypt 
was recognized by Great Britain, because, 
on the one hand the question was never 
discussed by the Milner-Zaghlul Mission 
in 1920, or by the Egyptian delegation to 
the British Government in 1921, and on 
the other hand, even if it did come within 
the declaration, British control of the 
Egyptian army is incompatible with min- 
isterial responsibility to the Egyptian 
Parliament. 

The British position in the matter is 
that the question of the army did not come 
into the 1921-22 discussions simply be- 
cause the army was under complete British 
control, and that it was taken for granted 
by both sides that Great Britain, having 
undertaken the defense of Egypt against 
outside aggression, the safeguarding of 
imperial communications, and the protec- 
tion of foreign interests in Egypt, could 
not remain indifferent to the condition or 
the fate of so important an organization 
within the country as the Egyptian army. 


Zaghlulist Bid for Power 


But the Nationalist elements, led by 
Zaghlul, have for some time come to a 
realization that their principal chance of 
success in the bid for power, which they 
have been making ever since the end of 
the war, is in seizing control of the army. 
To secure this control, it was necessary 
either to eliminate the British officers or 
completely to undermine their influence 
and authority. The Zaghlulists were un- 
able entirely to get rid of the British ele- 
ment in the army, but its authority was 
greatly circumscribed, and today the 
Egyptian army may be regarded as being 
well on the way to becoming an important 
political machine. 

It appears, however, that in their latest 
move in this direction the Zaghlulists 
have overreached themselves, so far as 
British passivity in the matter is con- 
cerned. Besides emphasizing in the note 
presented to Sarwat Pasha the special 
British interest in the Egyptian army and 
requesting the Egyptian Government to 
put forward proposals as to how the neces- 
sary British co-operation in the military 
affairs of the country may be most effec- 
tively insured, the British Government has 
dispatched two warships to Alexandria 
and one to Port Said. 
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MUSSOLINI ON THE FASCIST 
POLICY 


N MAY 26 Signor Mussolini delivered 
a long address before the Chamber of 
Deputies, in which he discussed the gen- 
eral policy of the Fascist Government and 
its program for the future. He did not 
deal with Italy’s foreign, financial, or 
economic policy, stating that he would 
take up these questions in a speech before 
the Senate, which he contemplates mak- 
ing in the near future. He dwelt par- 
ticularly on the health conditions of the 
Italian nation, certain administrative re- 
forms, and the general policy of the gov- 
ernment, especially with respect to pro- 
posed changes in the parliamentary sys- 
tem. 


Population and Administration 


Signor Mussolini said that he considered 
it an error to say that Italy was over- 
populated, and he urged Italians to main- 
tain one of their greatest qualities and to 
be prolific. Great nations, he added, be- 
gan to decline when their population be- 
gan to decrease, and he strongly hoped that 
in 1960 Italy’s population would total 60 
millions. He had already imposed a tax 
on bachelors to encourage marriage, and 
if it should prove to be necessary he 
would not hesitate to introduce a tax on 
childless marriages. 

Speaking of the recently created prov- 
inces, he expressed his intention of refer- 
ring in the future to that of Bolzano as 
“Bolgiano,” in order to familiarize the 
chamber with its Italian traditions, which 
years of Austrian domination had failed 
to eliminate. In any case, he declared, 
even if the whole province were inhabited 
by pure Germans, Italy would always re- 
tain and defend the Brenner frontier. 
Some alarm had been raised beyond the 
Alps. by the presence of Blackshirts along 
the frontier. “It is ridiculous,” said 
Signor Mussolini, “to believe that any 
danger could arise from the fact that a 
few hundred militiamen (less than 1,000) 
are doing relief duties on the Franco- 
Italian frontier.” 

The Fascist Party, he continued, would 
govern the country until its program had 
been fully carried out, and he himself 
would remain in power for at least 15 
years, as his successor had not yet been 
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born. Next year would be devoted to the 
economic situation, to the application of 
the trade-union reforms, and to the re- 
organization of the fighting services. 


Future of the Parliament 


With regard to the parliamentary ques- 
tion, Signor Mussolini said that the pres- 
ent Parliament would continue to function 
until the end of its natural term, in 1929, 
but that future parliaments could not be 
elected by the system of universal suf- 
frage. The new chamber would be elected 
through the various corporative organiza- 
tions, and the new method of election and 
composition of the chamber would be de- 
cided upon before the end of this year. 

In this connection it should be noted 
that the present Parliament was elected 
in 1924, and the next general elections 
were to take place in the spring of 1929. 
In January, 1925, a bill was passed 
amending the Fascist electoral law and 
providing for single-member constituen- 
cies; but this law is to remain a dead 
letter as, by Signor Mussolini’s speech, 
“universal suffrage was solemnly buried.” 
The present Chamber, which, on account 
of the many reforms passed during its 
three years of existence, has been properly 
styled the Constituent Assembly of the 
Fascist Revolution, will approve in the 
course of the year—or, as is more probable, 
in 1928—its own death sentence, and will 
lay down the conditions under which the 
future assembly will be elected. 


Iron-hand Rule 


Signor Mussolini also devoted some at- 
tention to the question of the opposition. 
He made it perfectly clear that he is de- 
termined to continue to govern Italy with 
an iron hand and with the aid of those 
measures which were adopted in an ex- 
tremely dangerous moment. There is to 
be no respite for adversaries of Fascism, 
the suppressed Opposition parties will not 
be allowed to reconstitute themselves, and 
no single Opposition newspaper will re- 
appear in Italy. 

Rumors were current lately to the effect 
that a change in the method of govern- 
ment was contemplated and would take 
place in the near future. Signor Mus- 
solini’s curt denial of these rumors, as 
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well as his declaration that there will be 
no amnesty for political offenders, and 
that the Defense of the State Act will re- 
main in force for the whole term fixed, 
clearly shows the line of policy which he 
intends to follow for the next four years. 


INVESTMENTS AND PEACE 


ORKERS for peace between nations 

sometimes warrant the charge that 
they are dogmatic doctrinaires facing 
visions as if they were real. The effective- 
ness of peace work must be measured by 
its results. In architecture the test of 
merit is not blue-prints; it is buildings. 
Similarly the test of social reforms is in 
their achievements. Thus far the work 
of the peacemakers may be said by this 
test largely to have failed. National feel- 
ing and passion is stronger and more 
widely spread today than ever. Liberal 
ideas are more unpopular than they were 
a century ago. The situation in Europe 
does not seem to indicate any marked ful- 
fillment of the ideals for which the war 
was said to be waged. Before the war 
Europe was made up of twenty-six States ; 
today there are thirty-five. There were 
throughout Europe twenty-six customs 
areas and thirteen currencies; today there 
are thirty-eight customs areas and twenty- 
seven currencies. Europe is overpopu- 
lated and unable to feed herself. 

Much has recently been written about 
international debts, by which is meant 
obligations to foreign governments held 
by the United States Treasurer. But 
there are other debts, perhaps of graver 
importance, the foreign loans or invest- 
ments held in the form of securities by 
American citizens. These matters have 
been treated with clarity by Thomas W. 
Lamont in an address before the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, May 2. 
Liberal extracts from that address follow. 


The Handling of Mexico’s Debt 


Suppose we look first at our financial 
dealings with our near-by neighbors. The 
loans made to Central America and West 
Indian governments have (with the ex- 
ception of the Cuban, to which American 
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loans now outstanding aggregate $79,464,- 
900) been negligible in amount. Mexico, 
prior to the series of revolutions which all 
the friends of Mexico hope are now ended, 
borrowed extensively in the foreign mar- 
kets. I happen to be chairman of an 
international committee formed in 1919 
to endeavor to protect the interests of the 
holders of Mexico’s foreign bonds, which 
aggregated (with accrued interest) about 
$725,000,000 (including the national rail- 
ways’ debt). Upon the invitation of the 
Mexican Government, I visited Mexico in 
1921 in order to study the foreign-debt 
situation with the government officials. In 
pursuance of agreements subsequently en- 
tered into, our protective committee has 
received from the Mexican Government 
upward of $30,000,000 gold for distribu- 
tion to bondholders. It is true that such 
sum represents only about a quarter part 
of what was due upon the original obliga- 
tions. Nevertheless, the remittance by the 
Mexican Government of a sum as consider- 
able as that stated is evidence of an earn- 
est desire on the part of the Mexican State 
to fulfill its obligations to its foreign 
creditors. The handling of the land and 
oil questions has, however, had the effect 
of discouraging most of the British and 
American oil companies operating in 
Mexico, and their oil production has 
fallen off heavily. For instance, the pro- 
duction of oil, which in 1922 amounted to 
182,200,000 barrels, fell in 1925 to 115,- 
500,000 barrels, and in 1926 to 90,500,000 
barrels. The production in 1927 is hard 
to estimate, but if continued at only the 
present rate will be materially below that 
of 1926. The taxes levied by the govern- 
ment upon the production and export of 
oil form its greatest single source of reve- 
nue, and this diminished production of 
oil has cost the government heavily; for 
the taxes, which in 1922 amounted to al- 
most 86,000,000 pesos, produced in 1926 
only 37,235,000, and will in 1927 produce 
even less than the latter amount. 

Until these perplexing questions now at 
issue approximate settlement, it is not 
probable that Mexico will invite foreign 
capital to seek outlet there on any large 
scale. I believe that the United States 
have the greatest possible friendliness for 
our nearest neighbors on the south and 


desire for them nothing but peace and 
prosperity. I know of no group in the 
United States having direct contacts or 
dealings with Mexico that is not anxious 
to meet all questions at issue in the same 
spirit of patience and good will which, it 
seems to me, the Administration at Wash- 
ington has shown. The country undoubt- 
edly noted with great satisfaction Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s hopeful utterances last 
Monday as to the relations with Mexico. 


Loans to Nicaragua 


As to Central American countries south 
of Mexico—for instance, Nicaragua— 
American bankers have been charged in 
some quarters with seeking to make loans 
to Nicaragua and then invoking the aid of 
the American Government to protect such 
loans. It so happens that the firm of 
which I am a member has never had the 
slightest interest in loans accorded to the 
Government of Nicaragua. Therefore, 
possibly I may speak without prejudice of 
certain facts that are apparent with rela- 
tion to financial conditions there. 

It was in 1911 that at the request of 
the American Government certain Amer- 
ican bankers undertook to render financial 
assistance to Nicaragua. Since that time 
Nicaragua has benefited by a striking re- 
duction of its public debt, from approxi- 
mately $32,000,000 to approximately $6,- 
625,000, largely through adjudication of 
claims, funding of outstanding obliga- 
tions, and careful handling of government 
revenues. Nicaragua, whose currency was 
in complete chaos in 1911, now owns a 
national bank, which has paid in divi- 
dends since its formation, in 1912, $290,- 
000, and in addition has built up from 
earnings a surpluss of approximately 
$300,000. American engineering skill has 
taken the chief railway of Nicaragua, 
which sixteen years ago was described as 
a streak of rust, and from a broken down 
and unprofitable road has turned it into 
an efficiently operated property. Previous 
to the present revolution the earnings 
from the railroad and from the _bank, 
both of which were entirely owned by 
the Government of Nicaragua, were suf- 
ficient to pay the entire interest charges 
on the government’s foreign and do- 
mestic debts. It is only fair to say that 
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American banking guidance of Nicara- 
gua’s fianancial affairs caused business 
there to grow and prosper, and such 
American commercial interests as now ex- 
ist in Nicaragua are these: American 
bankers have put the country on a gold 
basis, have secured an efficient and honest 
collection of revenue, have organized and 
successfully managed the national bank, 
and have rehabilitated the national rail- 
roads so that they have effectively served 
the industrial needs of the country. 


A Long-standing Policy 


Incidentally, two points may be noted: 
From 1911 until the end of 1925 (cover- 
ing the latter part of the Taft, the two 
Wilson, the Harding, and the Coolidge 
administrations) the American Govern- 
ment maintained a small legation guard 
in Nicaragua. During that period the 
country was stable and prosperous. The 
accomplishments in behalf of the govern- 
ment which I have described were being 
steadily carried on. The marines were 
withdrawn in 1925, a revolution began, 
and the Nicaraguan Government has now 
been obliged to go again heavily into debt. 
The other point is that bankers never took 
part in Nicaraguan affairs until the United 
States Government under President Taft 
undertook to negotiate a treaty with 
Nicaragua calling for financial co-opera- 
oq on the part of American nation- 
als. ° 

The present administration here at 
Washington requires no apologists. But 
from a study of the record it is difficult 
to see the grounds upon which certain 
portions of the public press charge the 
present administration with new and im- 
perialistic policies in Central America. 
The attempt to maintain reasonable order 
and prevent unnecessary bloodshed among 
these near-by neighbors was made a pol- 
icy of our government between fifteen and 
twenty years ago. Laudable as such a 
policy may be considered, it was not in- 
augurated by the present administration, 
but it has been followed by it with re- 
straint and prudence. 


America as a World Creditor 


Now, as to the world at large, we are 
all familiar with the old story as to how 
America’s credit position has changed in 
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the last decade. Even, however, at the 
risk of repetition, we must cover the same 
ground again. We must recall that up to 
the outbreak of the war America had for 
decades been borrowing heavily in Eu- 
rope; that to a very considerable extent 
the building of our transcontinental rail- 
ways in the nineteenth century and the 
development of our agricultural lands 
were carried out with money loaned to us 
by British, French, German, and other 
European investors. It was estimated 
that at the outbreak of the war British 
investments overseas amounted to ap- 
proximately $20,000,000,000. During the 
war British investors sold their American 
holdings upon a large scale. Yet the 
Chancellor of the British Exchequer 
stated in 1925 that his countrymen still 
held in foreign investments an amount 
equivalent to almost $15,000,000,000, and 
no doubt these have now again reached a 
figure of $20,000,000,000. Because, how- 
ever, of America’s enormous excess of ex- 
ports over imports (such excess for the 
war years 1915 to 1920 alone being over 
$18,000,000,000), because of the heavy 
repurchase by Americans of their own se- 
curities, and because of the foreign loans 
made in the last decade, America’s credit 
position has now been so far reversed that 
it is figured that the gross annual interest 
and sinking fund service payable to Amer- 
ica upon foreign loans issued here (in- 
cluding the governmental loans) and the 
dividends from industrial and other in- 
vestments now total about $1,000,000,000 
per annum. With such a great sum due 
each year to America, naturally the ques- 
tion arises as to how much further foreign 
countries will be able to stand this annual 
burden. Will their exports so far exceed 
their imports that they can continue (ex- 
cept by continuous fresh borrowing) to 
transfer the sums necessary for interest 
and sinking funds? 


American Loans Abroad 


Do not get the idea that all our Ameri- 
can loans of recent years have gone to 
European borrowers. We must not over- 
look the large sums loaned and invested in 
many other corners of the earth. 

For what purposes have these various 
loans been made? In general we may 
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answer that they have been made for con- 
structive purposes. In the early years 
following the Armistice, loans publicly is- 
sued, aggregating several hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, were made to the Allied 
governments, chiefly to the British and 
French, whose governments have bor- 
rowed here, respectively, since the Armi- 
stice—$250,000,000 British and $300,000,- 
000 French. During the same period Bel- 
gium has borrowed $285,000,000. The 
earlier of these loans were, of course, 
made largely for the purpose of refunding 
loans made during the earlier years of 
the war. The later loans, in the case of 
France and Belgium, were made for re- 
construction and for measures looking to 
currency stabilization. 


Co-operation to Help Central Europe 


Loans to the Central European coun- 
tries did not begin until 1923. You will 
recall the first one of those reconstructive 
efforts. It was the case of Austria—re- 
duced to a state of limited proportions 
and resources, shorn of much territory, 
given over to hopeless inflation, with ruin 
staring the Austrian people in the face. 
The League of Nations prepared a scheme 
of rehabilitation. Despite predictions of 
failure, it was taken up, and towards the 
successful loan of $126,000,000 necessary 
for stabilization, reorganization of a new 
central bank of issue, etc., American in- 
vestors subscribed $25,000,000. A year 
later, with Hungary apparently going 
down the same toboggan slide from which 
Austria had been rescued, the League of 
Nations again devised a financial plan, 
and again a good portion of the loan 
necessary thereto was issued in the Ameri- 
can markets. Then came the great inter- 
national loan for the equivalent of ap- 
proximately $200,000,000 to the German 
Government, over half of which, $110,- 
000,000, was successfully taken up by 
American investors in October, 1924. 
This was the loan necessary to set the 
Dawes Plan under way, and I hardly 
have to describe to you how vital was the 
inception of the Dawes Plan to the tran- 
quility of all Europe. 

One can reasonably say then that Amer- 
ica has taken a generous part in these 
great efforts for European reconstruction. 


In each one of these loans offerings in the 
American markets an appeal has been 
made to the investment community on the 
ground of helpful co-operation in world 
affairs. Naturally, however, the bankers 
would never have ventured to make such 
an appeal if they had not first convinced 
themselves that the loans were sound in 
themselves and so set up as to give every 
promise of being met at maturity. 


Improved Currency Positions 


France and Italy are the only two great 
powers of Western Europe which have not 
yet returned to the gold standard. It has 
been generally supposed that when these 
two countries decide to stabilize upon a 
gold basis they will as a measure of insur- 
ance require certain foreign credits, per- 
haps in the same manner that Great Britain 
arranged her credits in May, 1925. Yet in 
the case of France, its financial position 
has changed extraordinarily for the better 
in the last nine months. The world has 
seldom seen such a remarkable reversal 
and restoration of confidence as that 
shown by the French people in themselves 
and in their currency medium since M. 
Poincaré undertook the reins of govern- 
ment nine months ago. The foreign bal- 
ances of the government and the Bank of 
France have mounted so rapidly that if 
and when France determines to resume 
gold payments she may be able, if she 
prefers, to do so without negotiating any 
considerable external credits. The Italian 
Government, too, has presumably been 
acquiring very material foreign reserves. 
The government borrowed direct here in 
November, 1925, $100,000,000, the pro- 
ceeds of which loan are said to be still 
practically intact. Since that time gov- 
ernmental agencies and Italian munipali- 
ties have borrowed a sum equivalent to 
approximately another $100,000,000, the 
proceeds of which have undoubtedly been 
made available to the government or to 
the Bank of Italy for additional reserves. 


Will the Present Scale Continue? 


The question which perhaps interests us 
most is whether, and if so, how long, 
America will continue to lend abroad 
sums upon anything like the present-day 
scale, the Department of Commerce hav- 
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ing recently estimated that foreign Amer- 
ican investments of all classes amounted 
to approximately $12,000,000,000. I can- 
not attempt to answer this question. Yet 
we can note some of the factors that are 
likely to affect the increase or retardation 
of this flow of American capital overseas. 
It is, for instance, clear that Europe is 
steadily getting more firmly on its feet. 
As farming land is restored, as manufac- 
ture increases, the necessity for purchases 
in America will diminish. As European 
enterprise prospers and as savings increase, 
European investors will more nearly be 
able to return to their former practice of 
supplying capital for their own develop- 
ment. Then, too, there is or has been 
available here in recent years a large 
amount of European capital which was 
driven out of Europe by the fear of infla- 
tion. A few years ago we were hearing 
much about the flight from the frane or 
the lira or even from the pound sterling. 
No doubt such foreign capital aggregating 
several hundred millions of dollars found 
temporary refuge in American invest- 
ments. With the European currencies 
either stabilized or near the stabilization 
point, it is natural to suppose that this 
capital is returning home and will be 
utilized in the markets there, thus further 
diminishing the demand upon America 
for foreign loans; or, if this capital does 
not return home, the income from it will 
serve as a balance to these international 
accounts. 
Necessity to Exercise Caution 

From the point of view of the American 
investor, it is obviously necessary to scan 
the situation with increasing circumspec- 
tion and to avoid rash or excessive lend- 
ing. I have in mind the reports that I 
have recently heard of American bankers 
and firms competing on almost a violent 
scale for the purpose of obtaining loans in 
various foreign money markets overseas. 
Naturally, it is a tempting thing for cer- 
tain of the European governments to find 
a horde of American bankers sitting on 
their doorsteps offering them money. It 
is rather demoralizing for municipalities 
and corporations in the same countries to 
have money pressed upon them. That 
sort of competition tends to insecurity and 
unsound practice. The American investor 


is an intelligent individual and can be 
relied upon to discriminate. Yet in the 
first instance such discrimination surely 
is the province of the banker who buys the 
goods rather than of the investor to whom 
he sells them. I may be accused of special 
pleading in uttering this warning. Yet a 
warning needs to be given against indis- 
criminate lending and indiscriminate bor- 
rowing. In this I think my banking 
friends generally will cordially agree. 


Workings of the Dawes Plan 


Another point that American lenders 
may possibly have in the back of their 
heads is this: That many economists have 
of late been raising the question as to 
whether, when Germany’s maximum pay- 
ments under the Dawes Plan begin to 
fall due in 1929, she will be able to make 
the necessary transfers to meet them; and, 
if not, what will be the solution of the 
situation that will arise! I may recall to 
you that the distinguished chairman of 
this dinner, when he returned from his 
performance of those very eminent services 
rendered in the devising and setting up 
of the Dawes Plan, pointed out that the 
Dawes Committee had never maintained 
that the Dawes Plan in itself was neces- 
sarily a final solution of the reparations 
problem. It was manifest that the Dawes 
Plan furnished a bridge for the Allies and 
the Central Powers to cross over the great 
gulf that had been fixed by the continued 
and ever-increasing dissension over the 
problem of reparations—a disagreement 
that with the invasion of the Ruhr almost 
threatened Europe with a fresh war. It 
has been pointed out many times that the 
great feature of the Dawes Plan was that 
it furnished a modus vivendi. It put the 
question of the reparations outside of 
politics and gave the European nations 
time to settle down and pursue fresh 
methods of reconstructions and appease- 
ment. Until, however, Germany’s ulti- 
mate liability has been determined, the 
economists maintain that the reparations 
problem will not have been finally solved ; 
and as the time approaches when heavier 
payments become due from Germany to 
the Allies the question may come up in 
some form. For the long run the Ameri- 
can investor will be satisfied to continue 
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his loanings on a heavy scale to Europe 
only when he can feel that the whole ques- 
tion of interallied and intergovernmental 
loans, including the reparations due from 
Germany, has been settled equably and 
finally. Certainly, however, this is not a 
matter for us to concern ourselves about 
just now. Up to date, the workings of the 
Dawes Plan have exceeded the highest 
hopes of its creators and have confounded 
those critices who predicted its early col- 
lapse. 


Vision of a New Europe 


Except for this question, as yet not 
wholly solved, and with Russia, so to say; 
still in the twilight zone, Europe seems to 
be pretty well out of the woods. Certain 
of the statesmen on the other side, men of 
sobriety and judgment, experienced and 
schooled in the world of politics, declare 
that Locarno means the permanent ap- 
peasement of Europe—a new era; that 
while there may be occasional embroil- 
ments, even sporadic armed conflicts, 
there will never again be any great cata- 
clysm on the continent of Europe; that 
within the lifetime of our youth war will 
have become as outworn as witchcraft, 
slavery and duelling. It is true that 
Europe is happily become more unified. 
The movement to break down the high 
tariff barriers built up by the growth of 
nationalism in almost every European 
country after the war is already well un- 
der way. It is not inconceivable that 
Europe may some day become a great re- 
gion of free trade, as the United States is 
within its own borders. Such a develop- 
ment may take a long time in coming; on 
the other hand, it may move much more 
swiftly than we imagine. If it does, we 
shall be able within a short span of years 
to witness a Europe restored, industrious, 
stable, peaceful, far stronger in every way 
than it has ever been in the past; with 
armaments vastly reduced, with swords 
beaten into plowshares, and with a future 
bright with promise. 

It would be well for the American man 
of affairs to look forward to prepare him- 
self to do business with a Europe of this 
sort. Offhand, one might say that indus- 
trial competition from a Europe so unified 
would be much more formidable than ever 
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before. Yet such competition from a world 
across the sea, well ordered and at peace, 
is competition that America can well af- 
ford to welcome rather than fear. Then, 
too, the miracles of science and invention 
being performed day by day under our 
very eyes must inevitably change our out- 
look and affect the scheme of things which 
our business men lay out for the future. 
Some one has said that change is imper- 
manent. Rather, change is the only thing 
that is permanent. We must meet it, 
study it, and try to guide it. The man of 
affairs the world over must keep pace with 
these new developments. He must realize 
that his outlooks cannot be kept parochial 
or even national; they must be interna- 
tional. He is keen today to do his share 
in rendering this world in coming genera- 
tions a more stable, a more gracious, and 
a happier world to live in. Yet we must 
realize that the coming of such an era will 
depend almost entirely “upon the con- 
scions co-operation of men the world over.” 


ITALY AND YUGOSLAVIA 


HE tension between Italy and Yugo- 

slavia, which arose over the question 
of the Tirana Treaty between Italy and 
Albania, still continues. Yugoslavia is 
demanding important textual alterations 
in the treaty, while Italy so far has re- 
fused, under one pretext or another, to 
discuss this question. As a _ reprisal 
against Italy’s action in Albania, the 
Yugoslav Government has incorporated in 
the last budget bill a provision limiting 
Italian property rights in Dalmatia. This 
action has stirred up a great deal of anger 
in Rome, and the Italian press is now 
unanimous in declaring that Italy will 
enter into no discussions of the Albanian 
matter on the basis of a bargain whereby 
amendments of the Tirana Treaty will be 
bartered for the dropping of the Dalma- 
tian clause. 


Interest of the Great Powers 


For some time past Yugoslavia has been 
anxious to bring the question under dis- 
pute before the League of Nations. Italy 
has not, however, agreed to this, nor are 
the other great Powers of Europe anxious 
that this should take place. For “reasons 


of expediency”—which, of course, merely 
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means that they are afraid to test the 
efficacy of the League in a question of 
this sort-—Great Britain and France have 
declared themselves opposed to League in- 
tervention at this time. Instead, they have 
been using their good offices to bring about 
the healing of the breach which has arisen 
between the two Adriatic Powers. 

France has taken upon herself the task 
of attempting to put Yugoslavia in a 
less hostile state of mind than that coun- 
try has been exhibiting to the whole 
question. It is hoped by both London and 
Paris that the French influence in Bel- 
grade, though not as great today as it 
was some years ago, is still sufficient to 
induce Yugoslavia to take a calmer atti- 
tude. 

Great Britain is using her good offices 
in Rome. It is considered something of a 
departure in British diplomatic practice 
for the London Foreign Office to use its 
influence openly in a conflict which does 
not concern Great Britain directly. But 
the seriousness of the situation, which, if 
allowed to come to a head, may easily 
embarrass the whole of Europe, and the 
unwillingness of the Powers to permit 
League intervention have really left Sir 
Austin Chamberlain no other alternative. 


Chamberlain’s Statement in Parliament 


The assumption by the British Foreign 
Office of this new réle has resulted in a 
number of inquiries directed at the For- 
eign Secretary by members of all parties 
in the House of Commons. In reply to 
these inquiries, Sir Austin Chamberlain 
made, on May 2, the following important 
statement : 


The terms of the Treaty of Tirana, which 
was signed on November 27, were not com- 
municated to me before it was published, but 
Signor Mussolini caused me to be informed 
on December 1, the day before publication, 
that he had signed a treaty of non-aggression 
and arbitration with Albania comprising a 
guarantee of her independence, which would 
be registered with the League of Nations in 
due course. To such a treaty I had naturally 
no criticism to offer. The text of the treaty 
has now been published and registered with 
the League of Nations and is public property. 
The treaty was concluded between two sov- 
ereign States, both members of the League, 


and His Majesty’s Government had nothing 
to do with its inception, its negotiation, or 
its terms. 

The conclusion of the treaty caused con- 
siderable excitement in Yugoslavia, which 
had its reaction in Italy and produced a state 
of some tension between the two govern- 
ments. His Majesty’s Government have no 
direct interest in the question, but they have 
done their best, being in friendly relations 
with both governments, to allay suspicion and 
to facilitate direct conversations between the 
parties with a view to settling all outstand- 
ing difficulties. We believe that it is by such 
direct conversations that a friendly settle- 
ment will be most easily reached, and I cer- 
tainly should not advise in this or any 
other case that recourse should be had to 
League intervention before the parties have 
met and discussed their differences. 

As a result of the communication made by 
the Italian Government to British, French, 
German, and, as I subsequently learned, to 
other governments on March 19, in which 
our attention was called to certain military 
preparations stated to be proceeding in 
Yugoslavia, it has been agreed among the 
Powers concerned that it is unnecessary, and 
would, indeed, be useless at this date, to 
conduct an inquiry into the past, but that, 
should fresh occasion arise while the con- 
versations are in progress, representatives of 
Great Britain, France, and Germany will be 
available to carry out an immediate in- 
quiry. I need not say that throughout I 
have acted in agreement with the French 
and German, as well as with the Italian and 
Serbo-Croate-Slovene governments, and my 
sole aim, which I am confident is recognized 
both by the Italian and Yugoslav govern- 
ments, has been to dissipate possible causes 
of friction and to permit of full and frank 
discussions between Rome and Belgrade. 
His Majesty’s Government have no other in- 
terest in the question than the preservation 
of peace, and they have no intention of tak- 
ing sides in the controversy for or against 
either party. I do not think that the publica- 
tion of papers would add anything material 
to this full statement, and I fear that it 
might prejudice the success of conversations 
between the two governments by reviving 
controversies which I hope are past. 

Finally, as regards the resolution of the 
Ambassadors’ Conference of November 9, 
1921, there seems to be some misunderstand- 
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ing. The resolution is binding on His 
Majesty’s Government, but it does not affect 
the rights of Albania as a member of the 
League of Nations, and contains nothing in- 
consistent with the general obligations of 
the signatories as members of the Council. 
The signatory Powers merely undertook 
thereby that in the event of the Council of 
the League having to intervene to restore 
the independence and integrity of Albania, 
their representatives on the Council would 
recommend that the Italian Government 
should be entrusted with the restoration of 
her independence. The contingency con- 
templated in the resolution has not yet 
arisen, and I trust never will. 

The German Government has not as yet 
appeared openly on the scene, although 
Foreign Minister Stresemann has taken 
occasion in his recent speaches to indicate 
that his government is also prepared to 
use its good offices for the prevention of an 
armed conflict on the Adriatic. 


THE NEW FRENCH TARIFF 


CCORDING to the Paris corre- 
spondent of the London Times, the 
new French tariff, now before the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, involves an almost com- 
plete recasting of the present tariff sys- 
tem. The classification of goods has been 
thoroughly revised and duties have been 
very generally increased in order to meet 
the demands of the main French manu- 
facturing industries for effective protec- 
tion. The high protection of the pro- 
posed new tariff has, indeed, exposed it to 
the criticism of the transport and other 
organizations interested in maintaining 
the volume of trade and of consumers’ as- 
sociations apprehensive of an increase in 
the cost of living. 

Criticism has been effective in causing 
the abandonment of the proposed 5 per 
cent ad valorem duty on imported anthra- 
cite—an impost which was avowedly di- 
rected against British trade—but little has 
been done in other respects to diminish 
the all-round protective character of the 
scheme. On the contrary, the Customs 
Committee of the Chamber of Deputies, 
taking account of the complaint of the 
agricultura] industry that manufactures 
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were unduly favored, has drastically raised 
the duty on wheat from the 25f. per quin- 
tal, proposed in the Bill, to 35f. 


Change Since 1914 


A great change has occurred since 1914 
in the industrial status of France, and 
the new tariff takes full account of that 
capital fact. The most obvious element 
in the change is the recovery of Lorraine, 
which has made France one of the great 
iron-producing countries of the world. 
Hardly less important is the enormous 
increase in the producing capacity of 
what used to be the devastated regions, 
which, rising from their ashes, now have 
an equipment in machinery and installa- 
tion greatly superior to that which they 
possessed before the war. To these fac- 
tors must be added the development of 
the chemical industry and of a number of 
manufactures, such as that of optical 
glass, which were forced into existence 
during the war and which, as national 
necessities, are now regarded as key in- 
dustries. 

Broadly, from being a merely agricul- 
tural country which manufactured petite- 
ment mais bellement, France now takes 
rank as an industrial country of large out- 
put. The new tariff scheme is avowedly 
protectionist in order to keep the home 
market for the industria] north, to exploit 
to the full the exporting capacity of Lor- 
raine, and to shelter the new or enlarged 
key industries from dangerous competi- 
tion. Under the headings of machinery 
and chemical products the new duties show 
remarkable increases over the existing 
ones. 


Provision for Adjustment 


The existing tariff is a piece of ma- 
chinery originally designed in 1892, modi- 
fied in 1910, and adapted to the unsettled 
post-war conditions by successive expedi- 
ents of a provisional kind. Between 1921 
and 1926 duties were multiplied by vary- 
ing coefficients imposed by a series of 
decrees, and last year, during the serious 
depreciation of the franc, the resulting 
confusion was made worse by two succes- 
sive general increases of 30 per cent. 

The first object of the new tariff is con- 
solidation. All coefficients disappear and 
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the duties appear once more as specific fig- 
ures, involving no abstruse arithmetic. 
In order to avoid any necessity for hasty 
changes, the bill provides for an orderly 
adjustment of the new tariff which will 
keep the duties approximately at a con- 
stant ad valorem level in the event of a 
serious fluctuation of the rate of exchange. 
The principle of the procedure is simple. 
The scale of duties is based on the present 
index figure for wholesale prices. If that 
figure falls or rises by 20 per cent or more, 
the general level of duties will be de- 
creased or increased in the same propor- 
tion. For this purpose the index figure 
will be examined at the end of each quar- 
ter, and only on one of these regular occa- 
sions, and only in the case of a 20 per cent 
difference, will the tariff be modified. As 
the index for wholesale prices is at present 
about 600, this plan contains some as- 
surance of stability, and changes, if they 
occur, will be expected and calculable. 


Two Important Reforms 


In order to render the new tariff a more 
scientific instrument of protection and 
industrial development, two important 
reforms have been made: 

First, the whole classification of goods 
subject to duty has been enlarged and re- 
vised. Instead of the present 655 items, 
there will be 1750. No fewer than 135 
chemical products hitherto appearing 
under the heading “unclassified” are now 
given separate duties. Most of them are 
new manufactures in France. 

The second reform concerns the rela- 
tion between the general tariff and the 
minimum tariff. The system of two 
parallel tariffs is maintained, but the in- 
terval between them is narrowed. Under 
the new scheme, the duties of the general 
tariff will, with a few exceptions, be 
three times those of the minimum, instead 
of four times, as at present. In principle, 
foreign countries which make commercial 
agreements with France obtain the conces- 
sion of the minimum tariff for commodi- 
ties in the export of which they are par- 
ticularly interested, other goods being sub- 
ject to the general tariff. Since 1919 the 
general tariff has been so high as to be 
almost prohibitive, and some French 
economists argue that in such conditions 
there is a risk of shutting out goods which 
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might not do any injury to French trade 
and might, indeed, be of positive help to 
it. The narrowing of the difference be- 
tween the general and minimum tariffs is 
a concession to this argument, though not, 
in the opinion of some experts, a suffi- 
ciently generous one. 


The Minimum Tariff 


It should also be pointed out that in 
the intention of the framers of the new 
scheme the minimum tariff is not to be 
regarded as intangible. The duties may 
be lowered below the minimum level in 
exceptional cases to facilitate the negotia- 
tion of commercial conventions with other 
countries. Such concessions would be ex- 
tended automatically to countries enjoying 
most-favored-nation treatment, but the 
minimum tariff as it stands would remain 
applicable in all other cases. Great 
Britain is among the countries which en- 
joy the right to the minimum tariff. 

In its treatment of various classes of 
commodities the new tariff follows some 
of the traditional principles, though 
with considerable changes in application. 
Raw materials in general and half prod- 
ucts, which are virtually raw materials for 
French industry, are either granted free 
entry or subjected to light duties. Heavier 
duties are put on commodities competing 
with home manufactures, while the rates 
in the case of many engineering and 
chemical products are highly protective. 

For the avowed purpose of exacting 
concessions for French manufactures, 
certain raw materials may, if the govern- 
ment so decides, be subjected to a single 
duty under the general tariff. If the 
countries exporting the raw materials in 
question come to an agreement with 
France, they will obtain the right to escape 
the general tariff, and, as no duty is im- 
posed on these articles under the minimum 
tariff, they will, in that case, have com- 
plete freedom of entry. As an example, 
the general tariff contains a conditional 
duty of 60f. per 100 kilos on raw cotton, 
while the minimum duty is nil. The com- 
bative character of this duty is indicated 
by the fact that it can only be imposed 
in practice by decree, with the approval 
of the Cabinet, its application being mean- 
while suspended. 
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Owing to the elaborate changes made 
in classification, it is a little difficult to 
make a comparison between the general 
levels of the new and the pre-war tariff, 
but it is safe to say that over a large 
part of the whole field the new minimum 
duties show a proportionate increase 
greater than the increase which has taken 
place in prices (about six times the pre- 
war prices). In the case of machinery 
the disproportion is marked, some duties 
being as much as 16 and 18 times greater 
than those of 1914. Machinery has al- 
ready been subjected to heavy increases, 
and the existing tariff is regarded as op- 
pressively protective by foreign exporters, 
but the new tariff promises a further 
stiffening. 


FRENCH COLONIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT 


URING the last few years there has 

been a rather remarkable growth of 
French interest in colonial development. 
About 30 years ago there was organized 
in France a Union Coloniale, an organiza- 
tion for stimulating and supporting in- 
terest in colonies, but it has been only 
since the war that this organization has 
been really active and important. At its 
last annual dinner, held on May 11, there 
were no less than 600 important persons 
present, and Premier Poincaré himself 
gave up a whole evening to it. 


Sudden Kindling of Interest 


Formerly the colonies were looked upon 
in France chiefly as an important reserve 
of man power for the army, but during 
the last few years Frenchmen have come 
to realize that the colonies have a far 
greater value as a source of economic 
wealth, and that in their development lies 
one of the foundations of French power 
in the future. 

This sudden kindling of interest in the 
colonies is one manifestation of the new 
spirit of enterprise which has taken hold 
of the French nation since the war. It 
has gone hand in hand with the new mani- 
festation of industrial development in 
France. The young Frenchman who pos- 


sesses some capital is no longer content 
to draw a safe income from government 
bonds and other “gilt-edged” securities. 


He prefers to invest his money in produc- 
tive enterprise, either at home or abroad; 
and this spirit has led thousands of his 
kind to go out to the colonies to start 
factories, open up plantations, and de- 
velop transport facilities. The amount 
of capital invested in the colonies. must 
be now several times greater than it was 
before the war, and it is drawn from a 
far wider sphere. 


Speeches by Poincaré and Francois-Marsal 


In a short speech which he made at 
the dinner, Premier Poincaré said that 
France now has all the territory she needs. 
It remains for her to develop this terri- 
tory and to associate her colonial posses- 
sions in a closer and more rational manner 
with the mother country. Much has been 
done, but it is not yet enough. France 
has a debt of gratitude to pay to her col- 
onies for the help which they had given 
during the war, and she must repay it 
by administering them better and better 
and by scientifically developing their re- 
sources. 

M. Frangois-Marsal, the president of 
the Union, indicated the remarkable de- 
velopment of the colonies in the last few 
years. He showed that the trade between 
the colonies and France, which in 1913 
had been less than 1,500 million francs, 
had risen in 1926 to 30,000 millions. In 
other words (allowing for the change in 
the value of the franc), it has more than 
quadrupled. The exports from the col- 
onies of rubber, of hides, and cocoa and 
vegetable oils have doubled in four years; 
that of timber has multiplied sixfold. 

M. Frangois-Marsal reviewed the riches 
in minerals which the colonies could offer 
the world. Northern Africa is supplying 
the whole of Europe with phosphates, be- 
sides important amounts of iron ore, lead, 
zince and antimony. Indo-China is pro- 
ducing tin, tungsten, graphite, zinc, and 
lead. Madagascar has become the world’s 
first source of crystalline graphite. New 
Caledonia produces two valuable metals, 
chromium and nickel ; French West Africa 
another, titanium. He warned his hearers 
against regarding the trade of the colonies 
as a French monopoly. The colonies must 
be allowed to develop in the greatest free- 
dom. In that way they would serve France 
best. 
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WHAT AMERICA IS DOING FOR PEACE* 


By JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


HE Union of Thirteen American 

States, declaring themselves to be free, 
sovereign, and independent, granting to a 
central government of their own creation 
general and enumerated powers to be exer- 
cised in their behalf, and reserving local 
and unenumerated powers to be exercised 
by each, is the outstanding event of the 
18th century. The existence of this Un- 
ion, now composed of forty-eight Ameri- 
can States, equal and foreign to each other 
except as to the powers of sovereignty 
granted to the central government, is the 
outstanding international event of the 
20th century. The creation, by their own 
free will, of this Union of States, and its 
continued existence, likewise of their free 
will, demonstrate the possibility of a 
union of the States of Europe, should they 
so desire—equal and foreign to each other, 
except as to the powers of sovereignty 
granted to their central government—and 
of their continued existence as long as 
they may desire. 

Controversies there are between the 
States of the American Union; but they 
are conflicts of law, settled originally by 
temporary commissions of arbitration, but 
for the past one hundred and thirty-eight 
years by the possible or actual resort to the 
Supreme Court of these United States 
without the necessity of armed interven- 
tion. The simple clause of the Constitu- 
tion by which they agree to submit the 
controversies between and among them to 
their Supreme Court has made every dif- 
ference between them judicial, to be de- 
cided by the law applicable to the dis- 
putes, which, without the agreement to 
submit them to a court of justice, would 
have remained political, to be settled by 
the States by diplomatic negotiation and, 
upon its failure, by the brutal arbitrament 
of war. The general agreement to submit, 
according to a famous decision of the 
Supreme Court, changes political into 





* Address of Mr. James Brown Scott be- 
fore Syracuse University upon receiving the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, Monday, June 13, 
1927, 


judicial questions, and a special agree- 
ment to submit a single controversy be- 
tween two nations in dispute would have 
the same effect. Hence the value of 
treaties of arbitration and the creation of 
temporary tribunals of arbitration ; hence 
the value of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice—innovations of the 
American States. Because of this Union 
of States and its continued existence to- 
day there is a practice and a hope for 
order and peace instead of disorder and 
war between nations. An agreement be- 
tween States for the arbitration of their 
disputes establishes an arbitral union, just 
as an agreement between them for the 
judicial decision of their controversies sets 
up a judicial union; to the extent of the 
agreement the questions in dispute have 
become arbitral or judicial, and to that 
extent have ceased to be political, to be 
decided by their political power, their 
diplomatists, their armies. Because of the 
American Union and its continued exist- 
ence, the choice is between men of law or 
men of war. But lawyers need law to 
argue, just as men of war need arms to use, 
and arbiters of temporary tribunals and 
judges of permanent courts law to apply to 
the lawsuits, no longer “force” suits, laid 
before them. If the law exists, they may 
apply it; if it does not exist, the au- 
gust disputants may prescribe it for the 
case, or in conference, through their 
chosen representatives, make it for future 
controversies when and as they arise. A 
willingness to submit disputes, an agree- 
ment to submit disputes, a law to decide 
disputes, is the alchemy which has con- 
verted the dull, rough iron of war into the 
pure, shining gold of peace. 

I have just returned from the Interna- 
tional Commission of Jurists, which sat 
from April 16 to May 20 in Rio de Ja- 
neiro, where, with Jesse S. Reeves, pro- 
fessor of the University of Michigan, I 
had the honor to represent these United 
States of America. I wish you to “sit 
in” as unofficial observers and watch the 


process, 
*- * * 
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Perhaps I should say a word about the 
Commission before asking you to take 
part in its proceedings. 

The great Bolivar, looked upon by many 
Latin American republics as their eman- 
cipator, dreamed that some day they would 
be acting, as they were living together, as 
members of one great American family; 
and as there is no head to this family 
table, the law—for law there must be— 
cannot be that of one, but of all. He 
therefore advised, one hundred and one 
years ago, the codification of international 
law for the Americas. 

There was an American Secretary of 
State, James G. Blaine by name, who, if 
he lacked the vision of the Latin Ameri- 
can, saw, as do practical men of the North, 
how visions may be realized. He brought 
into being the Pan-American Conferences, 
first of which met under his Secretaryship 
of State in 1889; the last, the fifth, in San- 
tiago de Chile, in 1923. A sixth is to 
open its doors in the city of Habana, in 
the Republic of Cuba—whose independ- 
ence was not of his day—in January, 
1928. 

The Conference of Santiago voted that 
a Commission of American jurists, two 
from each of the American republics, 
should meet, in the near future, in Rio de 
Janeiro, in order to undertake the codifi- 
cation of international law and the con- 
flict of laws, with a further provision that 
its recommendations should be passed 
on to the Habana Conference, in order to 
be put into treaty form, and thus to be- 
come a law to the Americas. 

The commission meeting at Rio de 
Janeiro adopted no less than twelve proj- 
ects of public international law, and a 
code of private international law of some 
439 articles, within the space of a month. 

How did it happen? 

At the time of the Santiago Conference 
one of your distinguished citizens, Mr. 
Charles Evans Hughes, was Secretary of 
State, and, a practical man like Secretary 
Blaine, he took steps to carry into effect 
the dream. He requested the American 


Institute of International Law, an un- 
official body of jurists, to frame projects 
of both of these branches of international 
law. He presented its projects to the 
governing board of the Pan-American 
Union in Washington, the official organ 


of the twenty-one American republics, and, 
upon the motion of Secretary Hughes, who 
was chairman of the board, the projects 
were sent to all the governments of 
the American republics and transmitted 
by the Pan-American Union to the com- 
mission of jurists assembled in Rio de 
Janeiro, to serve as the basis of discussion. 
Of the twenty-one republics, seventeen 
were represented in this Commission, 
some by two delegates, others by one. 
The delegates met informally on April 16, 
1927, and the Commission was formally 
opened two days later by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Brazil. It concluded 
its labors on the ensuing 20th of May. 


* * * 


The Commission divided itself into two 
subcommissions—one to deal with interna- 
tional public law, and the other with the 
conflict of laws, which our Latin Ameri- 
can friends prefer to call private interna- 
tional law. In each the projects of the 
American Institute were taken as the basis, 
together with some other projects dealing 
with the same subject. The President of 
the Commission was none other than a 
former President of Brazil, Mr. Epitacio 
Pesséa, who presided in person over the 
section of public international law. 

The projects were put to discussion. 
Each of the delegates was free to ex- 
press his opinion. I say his opinion be- 
cause the delegates were jurists of their re- 
spective governments, not political agents, 
and therefore they were without power to 
bind their governments. They proposed 
amendments when in their judgment they 
seemed desirable. If these met with gen- 
eral approval, they were accepted ; other- 
wise they were put to a vote, the vote 
being by States. If they received the 
approval of two-thirds of the States rep- 
resented, they were adopted ; otherwise not. 
The results of their labors were submitted 
from time to time to public, called ple- 
nary, or full, sessions of the Commis- 
sion for formal adoption. As agreement 
had been reached in the subcommissions, 
the adoption was formal. 

On the afternoon of the 20th of May 
the conference formally adjourned and 
took its place in history as the first suc- 
cessful conference of nations meeting for 
the conscious purpose of codifying both 
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branches of international law, and by the 
success of its labors realizing the dream of 
Bolivar, of a law for the Americas. 

I shall ask you now to attend, as it 
were, a session of the sub-commission on 
Public International Law, where a ques- 
tion of general interest is being discussed. 
At the end of the table, covered with green 
baize, which for some reason seems to have 
found favor with the diplomatic world, 
sits the President, Mr. Pess6a—small in 
person, but large in influence. Around 
the table sit the delegates of the different 
countries. A delegate, we shall suppose, 
of Santo Domingo, is to lay before the 
Commission a matter which is of interest 
to his country and upon which he would 
like an expression of opinion and, if possi- 
ble, a favorable vote of his fellow-mem- 
bers. He speaks in Spanish, the official 
language of eighteen of the American 
republics. The permission, accorded as a 
matter of course, is in Portuguese, the 
official language of Brazil, and not spoken 
elsewhere in America. 

The question happens to interest, we 
shall further suppose, the delegate of 
Haiti, who asks of the President, in 
French, the official language only of his 
country, although generally understood in 
other Latin American countries, permis- 
sion to address the conference. As in the 
previous case, permission is given in 
Portuguese. A desire being expressed to 
have the view of the American delegates 
upon the question, it is given in French, 
not merely out of courtesy to the Haitian 
delegate who had drawn it forth, but from 
a desire to use the language generally 
understood by those who do not happen 
to speak that of the country in which the 
discussion is taking place. On some occa- 
sions, however, English was used, lest the 
American delegates might unwittingly 
cause their colleagues to believe that it 
was a dead language. 

In recent times, before the World War, 
there was no difficulty on this head, be- 
cause in Europe it was understood that if 
the national language were not spoken, 
French would be used, and the delegates 
chosen were able to express themselves 
freely in that language. Since the war, 
with the hardening of the spirit of na- 
tionality, there is a tendency to use one’s 
own tongue to the exclusion of foreign lan- 


guages, but in such cases arrangements or- 
dinarily are made for immediate transla- 
tion. This, however, is difficult, if not im- 
possible, in a small and technical commis- 
sion such as the International Commission 
of Jurists meeting at Rio de Janeiro. 
There it interfered with the orderly con- 
duct of business when the translator, 
standing beside the delegate, spoke above 
a whisper, and sometimes the vote was 
taken before the translator had finished 
his monologue. 

There is, however, a more serious dif- 
ficulty. The four languages being official 
and each delegate clinging to his own 
tongue, it necessarily follows that there 
are four official versions of one and the 
same proposition; and the American re- 
publics, because of the languages, are con- 
fronted with the possibility, or rather the 
probability, of having to deal with vary- 
ing versions. To obviate this, the Ameri- 
can delegates proposed that the version 
in the language of the country where the 
commission or conference was held should 
be regarded as the official one and that 
resort be had to it in case of divergence. 
This was eminently satisfactory to their 
Brazilian hosts and, indeed, would have 
been satisfactory to the various countries 
in which the commissions and conferences 
should meet from time to time. The 
proposition was rejected, although its cour- 
tesy was appreciated by Brazil, and the 
four versions remain official, however 
much they may differ. 

We have everything in America which 
is found elsewhere in the world, even a 
little Tower of Babel all our own! 

I would like to take this occasion to 
make a suggestion and an observation. 

There was once an English lawyer who 
had distinguished himself at the bar to 
such a degree that he was appointed lord 
chancellor, and when mounting the steps to 
the woolsack he said, or is reported to have 
said, that had he known his legs were to 
carry a future chancellor he would have 
been more careful of them in the days of 
his youth. 

I would venture to suggest that if any 
persons within reach of my voice have in 
mind the foreign service of the United 
States and cherish the hope of representing 
their country at some time in foreign parts, 
they should precipitate themselves upon 
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the teachers of modern languages lest, 
when their ambition has been realized, 
their feet should falter and their tongues 
cleave to the roofs of their mouths. 

And the observation for those who con- 
template the foreign service is that, what- 
ever language be used, it should be in the 
service of truth, as nowhere are straightfor- 
ward and unwavering honesty more essen- 
tial than in diplomatic negotiation. For 
“what is a man,” much less a nation, 
“profited if he shall gain the whole world” 
at the expense of his soul? 


* * * 


Leaving aside private international law, 
which aims to settle conflicts of litigants 
in courts of justice where domestic and 
foreign laws come into conflict, I would 
ask your attention to the projects of pub- 
lic international law which the Commis- 
sion has to its credit. They are a round 
dozen. 

The first sets forth the fundamental 
bases of international law—the law by 
which the conduct of nations should be 
tested. The second deals with States— 
their existence, their equality, their recog- 
nition. There are two kinds of inhabi- 
tants of States—citizens and those from 
other countries. The rights and duties 
of citizens are determined by the law of 
the land; the rights of foreigners, often 
by international law; hence the third 
project defines the status of aliens. Na- 
tions cannot live in isolation; they treat 
with one another, and their agreements are 
in the form of treaties. The fourth has to 
do with treaties. The fifth and sixth of the 
projects provide for the exchange of official 
publications between and among the 
American republics and the interchange 
of professors and students, for without 
coming into personal contact with the peo- 
ples of different countries we find it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to recognize their 
good qualities. Their bad qualities are 
only too well known. 

States are inanimate things. They act 
through agents—diplomatic agents for 
political and consuls for commercial mat- 
ters; hence projects seven and eight regu- 
late the duties of diplomatic agents and 
consuls. The American Continent is, we 
hope, dedicated to peace ; but when Europe 


was at war we were inevitably affected by 
it; hence the ninth project is on maritime 
neutrality. 

Within some of the American republics 
there are outbreaks, and often political 
fugitives seek asylum in legations and em- 
bassies. There is, therefore, a project on 
asylum and also one on the duties of 
States in case of civil war. 

I have said that America is dedicated 
to peace. How is peace to be preserved? 
By the settlement of its conflicts with- 
out resort to arms. The last of the dozen 
is devoted to the pacific settlement of in- 
ternational disputes, beginning with good 
offices (a word of advice), mediation (a 
suggested settlement), commissions of in- 
quiry to ascertain facts, commissions of 
conciliation to adjust differences, friendly 
composition by means of a person in whom 
the nations in controversy have confidence, 
arbitration, ending with judicial settle- 
ment. 

* * * 


If America wants peace, the continent 
may have it, for the methods are at hand 
which, if agreed to by the American Re- 
publics in the conference to meet at Ha- 
bana in the course of the coming year, will 
provide the law by which the disputes be- 
tween them may be settled as easily and 
satisfactorily as are the disputes between 
their respective citizens. 

Our own Benjamin Franklin voiced the 
hope that some day a way might be found 
by which the nations should settle their 
disputes without first cutting each other’s 
throats. 

America has found the way, not only 
for its peoples, but for the world at large. 


“America! America! 
God mend thine every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 
Thy liberty in law. 


“America! America! 
May God thy gold refine, 
Till all success be nobleness, 
And every gain divine. 


“America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee, 

And crown thy good with brotherhood, 
From sea to shining sea.” 
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MODEL TREATY TO OUTLAW WAR 


By AMERICAN 


The high contracting parties, in order to 
provide for the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes of every nature which may eventually 
arise between them, and desiring that the 
principles of international law and equity 
shall govern their intercourse, solemnly de- 
clare their adherence to this convention, in 
the profound belief that its adoption will 
advance the peace, security and welfare of 
the world. 

ARTICLE I 


The high contracting parties agree to sub- 
mit all controversies whatsoever of an inter- 
national character which it has not been 
possible to settle through diplomatic chan- 
nels and which do not come within the terms 
of any treaties or convention existing be- 
tween the parties providing for the submis- 
sion of disputes to arbitration or to judicial 
settlement, either to (1) a process of con- 
ciliation, or to (2) arbitration, or to (3) 
judicial settlement, in accordance with the 
procedure laid down in the following articles 
of this convention; and the high contracting 
parties further agree that in case the pro- 
cedure of conciliation shall have been em- 
ployed without success, the dispute shall be 
submitted either to arbitration or to judicial 
settlement ; and they further agree that they 
will not declare war one upon the other, nor 
invade the territory of the other, nor com- 
mence hostilities, nor concentrate their forces 
during the periods provided in this conven- 
tion for the application of the peaceful meth- 
ods of settlement, save in the one case of 
necessity for national defense against an act 
of aggression. 


ARTICLE II. 


Nothing contained in this convention shall 
prejudice the right of a nation involved in 
an international controversy to settle the dis- 
pute directly with its adversary, either 
through the usual diplomatic channels, and 
whether with or without the good offices and 
mediation of another government, or through 
special commissioners or representatives ap- 
pointed for that purpose, or in any other 
manner it may adopt for reaching a settle- 
ment. Nothing contained in this convention 
shall be construed as imposing any obliga- 
tion upon any nation engaged in a controversy 


FOUNDATION 


to proceed by any one of the three stipulated 
processes, with the one exception stated in 
the preceding article that if conciliation fails 
recourse shall be had to one or the other of 
the two remaining processes, and that, if the 
parties cannot agree upon the choice of a 
process, recourse shall be had to an arbitra- 
tion tribunal as hereinafter provided. 

The sole obligation imposed by this con- 
vention upon the high contracting parties is 
that, in the event of becoming involved in 
a controversy which they have not been able 
to settle, they will submit it for final settle- 
ment under one of the three stipulated 
methods, being free to choose whichever 
method is, in their judgment, best suited to 
the character of the case, or to an arbitration 
tribunal if they cannot agree upon one of 
the three methods, with the further obligation 
to refrain from hostilities or acts tending 
toward hostilities during the application of 
the chosen procedure. 


ARTICLE III 


If two nations parties to a controversy elect 
to apply the method of conciliation, they shall 
at once establish a Conciliation Commission, 
composed of two members appointed by each 
of the contesting States, and a president 
agreed upon by the four members, or, in de- 
fault of agreement, appointed by the Ad- 
ministrative Council of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration. If more than two nations 
are involved in the dispute, each additional 
nation may name two members, provided, 
however, that two or more nations making 
common cause may name only two members, 
to be appointed jointly by them. The parties 
may also appoint special agents on the com- 
mission. 

The task of the Conciliation Commission 
shall be to further the settlement of the 
dispute by an impartial and conscientious 
examination of the facts and by the formu- 
lation of proposals for settlement. 

The high contracting parties agree to give 
the commission all possible assistance in its 
work and, in particular, to employ all the 
means placed at their disposal by their do- 
mestic legislation to enable the commission 
to call and hear witnesses or experts within 
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their territory and to carry out local investi- 
gations. 

The commission shall meet at the place 
designated by the president, unless an agree- 
ment to the contrary has been made. The 
commission shall draw up rules to govern 
its procedure, subject to the proviso that the 
regulations laid down in Chapter III of The 
Hague Convention of October 18, 1907, for the 
pacific settlement of international disputes 
shall be applied, unless the commission 
unanimously agrees to depart from these 
regulations. 

The decisions of the commission shall be 
reached by a majority vote. 

The commission shall make its decision 
within six months from the day on which the 
dispute is submitted to it, unless the con- 
tracting parties agree to a curtailment or 
extension of this period. Its report shall con- 
tain the reasoned opinion of the minority 
members, if any such exist. 

The report of the commission shall not con- 
stitute a binding award. 

The commission shall fix in its report the 
time within which the parties are required to 
accept or to reject its proposals; this period, 
however, may not exceed three months. The 
commission shall remain in office until the 
expiration of this period, unless its proposals 
have been accepted or rejected before that 
time. 

The high contracting parties mutually 
agree that if a nation party to a controversy 
rejects the proposals of this commission, it 
shall state, in its notice of rejection, under 
which of the two other methods hereinafter 
prescribed it elects to proceed for the final 
adjustment of the dispute. 


ARTICLE IV 


If two or more nations that are parties to 
a controversy elect to follow the method of 
arbitration, the dispute shall be at once re- 
ferred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
with the proviso, however, that the parties 
may, if they prefer, create a separate arbi- 
tral tribunal for the dispute. In either case 


the regulations laid down in Chapter III of 
The Hague Convention of October 18, 1907, 
for the pacific settlement of international 
disputes shall be applied, and in either case 
the award of the Court of Arbitration shall 
be binding upon the parties. 


July 


In each individual case the high contract- 
ing parties, before appealing to the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration, shall conclude a 
special agreement, approved in the manner 
established by the constitutional law of each 
government, defining clearly the matter in 
dispute, the scope of the powers of the arbi- 
trators, and the periods to be fixed for the 
formation of the Court of Arbitration and 
for the several stages of the procedure. 


ARTICLE V 


If two or more nations that are parties to 
a controversy elect to follow the method of 
judicial settlement, the controversy shall be 
referred to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. In each individual case the 
high contracting parties, before appealing to 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, shall conclude a special agreement, ap- 
proved in the manner established by the 
constitutional law of each government, de- 
fining clearly the matter in dispute. 


ARTICLE VI 


If two or more nations that are parties to 
a controversy cannot reach an agreement to 
submit the question involved either to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration or to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
the following method of procedure shall be 
obligatory upon the nations so involved: 

The nations so concerned shall create an 
arbitral tribunal composed of two members 
appointed by each of the contesting States, 
and a president agreed upon by the four 
members or, in default of agreement, ap- 
pointed by the Administrative Council of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration. If more 
than two States are involved in the question, 
each additional nation may name an equal 
number of members, provided, however, that 
two or more States making common cause 
may name only two members, to be appointed 
jointly by them. The parties may also ap- 
point special agents on such an arbitral tri- 
bunal. 

The high contracting parties agree, before 
establishing the arbitral tribunal, to conclude 
a special agreement, approved in the man- 
ner established by the constitutional law 
of each government, defining clearly the mat- 
ter in dispute, acknowledging the power of 
the tribunal to render a binding decision, and 
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setting the periods to be fixed for the forma- 
tion of the tribunal and for the several stages 
of its procedure. 

The task of the arbitral tribunal shall be 
to conduct an impartial and conscientious ex- 
amination of the facts of the matter under 
dispute, and to reach a final award that shall 
be binding upon the parties concerned. The 
high contracting parties agree to give the 
tribunal all possible assistance in its work, 
and in particular to employ all the means 
placed at their disposal by their domestic 
legislation to enable it to call and hear wit- 
nesses or experts within their territory and 
to carry out local investigations. 

The tribunal shall meet at the place 
designated by the president unless an agree- 
ment to the contrary has been made that is 
satisfactory to a majority of the members 
of the tribunal. The tribunal shall draw 
up rules to govern its procedure, subject to 
the proviso that the regulations laid down 
in Chapter III of The Hague Convention of 
October 18, 1907, for the pacific settlement 
of international disputes shall be applied, 
unless the tribunal unanimously agrees to 
depart from those regulations. 

The decision of the question under arbitra- 
tion shall be reached by a majority vote. It 
shall be accepted by the nations directly con- 
cerned as final and conclusive. 

The tribunal shall make its final decision 
upon the question under arbitration within 
six months from the day on which the 
dispute is submitted to it unless the high 
contracting parties agree to a curtailment 
or extension of its period. Its report shall 
contain the reasoned opinion of the minority 
members, if any such exist. 


ARTICLE VII 


This convention shall be subject to ratifi- 
cation by the respective governments and 
ratifications shall be exchanged at Washing- 
ton as soon as possible. 

This convention shall remain in force as 
between any two signatory nations for a 
period of ten years from the date of the 
deposit of the ratification of the last of the 
two nations to ratify. Unless denounced at 
least six months before the end of this period 
it shall remain in force for a further period 
of five years and similarly thereafter. 


Sees No Hurt to Vital Interests 


In recommending this plan the American 
Foundation said: 


“If our fundamental premise—that every 
dispute is susceptible of peaceful settlement 
—is true, there is no longer any need to re- 
tain the clause inserted in many of our 
arbitration treaties exempting from their 
operation cases involving our ‘vital interest, 
national honor or independence.’ If we 
merely agree to submit each and every cause 
of dispute to whichever one of the peaceful 
methods we consider applicable to it, our 
vital interest will not suffer, our national 
honor will not be compromised and our in- 
dependence will not be lost. On our funda- 
mental premise, war is to be considered a 
possibility only to repel aggression or to be 
used, if need be, against a nation that repu- 
diates the possible methods of peaceful set- 
tlement. 

“Moreover, as an analysis of the arbitra- 
tions to which the United States has ever 
been a party shows, the United States has 
already submitted to arbitration disputes in- 
volving severeignty over territory, insults 
and injuries to our citizens, the freedom of 
the seas, etc. 

“The nations that signed the Locarno 
treaties and the nations that have recently 
negotiated treaties for the peaceful settle- 
ment of all disputes, such as the treaty 
negotiated last spring between the Nether- 
lands and Germany, did not feel that it was 
necessary to insert any such clause exempt- 
ing from the operation of the treaty any 
kinds of questions as not being susceptible of 
peaceful settlement. They bound themselves 
to submit all questions that might arise be- 
tween them to one or another of the specific 
methods of the peaceful settlement. 

“We believe that public opinion in the 
United States demands that this country 
stand out before the world for the same 
principle. 

“As matters stand now, the United States, 
long a leader in arbitration, has fallen be- 
hind the other great nations in subscribing 
to the theory that disputes of whatever char- 
acter can be settled by some peaceful means.” 


The members of the committee of the 
American Peace Award of the Bok Founda- 
tion are: President, James R. Angell, of 
Yale; Major Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, Edward 
W. Bok, Bishop Charles H. Brent, Irving T. 
Bush, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, former 
Ambassador John W. Davis, Haley Fiske, 
William H. Johnston, Esther Everett Lape, 
Major Gen. John F. O’Ryan, Mrs. Ogden 
Reid, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, William 
C. Sproul, Henry L. Stimson, Mrs. Frank A, 
Vanderlip, and Clarence Gardner. 
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MODEL TREATY OF PERMANENT PEACE 


By JAMES T. SHOTWELL 


Part I 


Renunciation of War 

Renunciation of War (General Treaty of 
Locarno, Art. 2).—ArTicLE 1. The United 
States of America and * mutually under- 
take that they will in no case attack or in- 
vade each other or resort to war against each 
other. 

ARTICLE 2. The stipulation in the above 
article shall not, however, apply in the case 
of— 

Legitimate Defense Permitted (Treaty of 
Locarno, Art. 2).—(a@) The exercise of the 
right of legitimate defense, that is to say, re- 
sistance to a violation of the undertaking 
contained in the previous article, 

And Defined (Treaty of Locarno, Art. 5).— 
Provided that the attacked party shall at 
once offer to submit the dispute to peaceful 
settlement or to comply with an arbitral or 
judicial decision ; 

Monroe Doctrine—(b) Action by the 
United States of America in pursuance of its 
traditional policy with reference to the 
American continents— 

Provided that the United States will use 
its best endeavors to secure the submission 
to arbitration or conciliation of a dispute be- 
tween an Amereican and a non-American 
power. 

General Provisions.—ArTIcLE 3. For the 
furtherance of universal peace among na- 
tions, the high contracting parties agree: 

That in the event of a breach of a treaty 
or covenant for the compulsory peaceful set- 
tlement of international disputes other than 
this covenant, each of them undertakes that 
it will not aid or abet the treaty-breaking 
power. In the event that the treaty-breaking 
power is one of the high contracting parties, 
the other party recovers full liberty of action 
with reference to it. 





*Insert here the name of the other signatory. 
The draft treaty is drawn with especial reference 
to those powers which are signatories to the Gen- 
eral Treaty of Locarno, but is also capable of ex- 
tension to other powers. The text of the stipula- 
tion providing for the renunciation of war is liter- 
ally that of the Treaty of Locarno; with this the 
Monroe Doctrine, as worked out historically in 
relation to non-European powers, is stated in 
parallel terms. 


The measures to be taken in this regard 
shall be determined in the case of the United 
States of America by the action of its own 
government, in the case of * in accord- 
ance with its existing treaty obligations. 

Codification of International Law.—AnrtTI1- 
CLE 4, Recognizing the importance of accepted 
rules of law in the preservation of peace, the 
high contracting parties agree that they will 
undertake to further a progressive codifica- 
tion of international law based upon the re- 
nunciation of war as an instrument of policy, 
as set forth in this treaty. 

Disarmament.—ArtTIcLeE 5. In view of the 
greater degree of security provided by this 
treaty, the high contracting parties under- 
take to co-operate with one another in 
furthering the progressive reduction of arma- 
ments, and to that end to study the appro- 
priate ways and means in international con- 
ferences on disarmament which shall meet at 
regular intervals. 





Part II 
Arbitration and Conciliation 

ArTicteE 6. The high contracting parties 
agree to submit disputes arising between 
them to arbitration or conciliation, as set 
forth in the following articles of this treaty, 

Provided that the dispute does not concern 
a matter which under international law is 
solely within the domestic jurisdiction of one 
of the high contracting parties; 

Nevertheless in every case the provisions 
of Part I shall apply. 


Arbitration 
(Adapted from the existing Arbitration 

Treaty between the United States of Amer- 

ica and France, expiring February 27, 

1928; the similar treaty with Great Britain 

will expire June 4, 1928; that with Japan 

August 24.) 

ArTICLE 7. + Differences which may arise 
of a legal nature, or relating to the interpre- 
tation of treaties existing between the two 
contracting parties, and which it may not 


+ The text is identical with that of the existing 
treaty, except for the possible reference to the 
Court of International Justice as an alternative to 
the Court of Arbitration. The inserted text is 
given in italics, 
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have been possible to settle by diplomacy, 
shall be referred to the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration or to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, established at The 
Hague, provided, nevertheless, that they do 
not affect the vital interests, the independ- 
ence, or the honor of the two contracting 
States, and do not concern the interests of 
third parties. 

ArTICLE 8. In each invididua! case the high 
contracting parties, before appealing to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration or to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
shall conclude a special agreement defining 
clearly the matter in dispute. If the matter 
is referred to the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration, the special agreement shall also de- 
fine the scope of the powers of the arbitra- 
tors and the periods to be fixed for the forma- 
tion of the arbitral tribunal and the several 
stages of the procedure. 

It is understood that on the part of the 
United States such special agreements will be 
made by the President of the United States, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 


Conciliation 
(Adapted from the (Bryan) Treaty between 
the United States ef America and —— for 


the Advancement of General Peace: Arti- 
cles 1, 2, 3, 4, 5.) 


ARTICLE 9.** Subject to the conditions of 
Article 6, any disputes arising between the 
Government of the United States of America 


** The text of this section follows literally that 
of the Bryan treaties except where indicated by 
italics. Four changes have been made: (1) The 
Bryan treaties covered “any disputes of whatever 
nature they may be’; this section applies only to 
those which lie within the field of domestic law. 
(2) The Bryan treaties provided only for inquiry 
as to the facts; this section provides for “recom- 
mendations for settlement,” which may enable the 
parties to adjust their difficulties but do not bind 
them to do so. (3) In the last article of the sec- 
tion the Bryan treaties allowed the parties to re- 
cover full liberty of action, but here (under Article 
13) the provisions of Part I still apply, so that 
they do not recover liberty to go to war. They 
may not agree as to the settlement, but in that case 
they simply leave matters unsettled awaiting some 
more favorable basis of future agreement. (4) The 
provision in the second section of Article I of the 
Bryan treaties, that neither party “shall resort to 
any act of force’ during the period of investiga- 
tion, has been here transferred to a separate arti- 
cle (Art. 14), so as to apply as well to arbitration 
procedure. 
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and the Government of * of whatever 
nature they may be, shall, when ordinary 
diplomatic proceedings have failed and the 
high contracting parties do not have re- 
course to arbitration, be submitted for in- 
vestigation and report and recommendations 
for settlement to a Permanent International 
Conciliation Commission constituted in the 
manner prescribed in the following article. 

ARTICLE 10. The International Conciliation 
Commission shall be composed of five mem- 
bers, appointed as follows: Each government 
shall designate two members, only one of 
whom shali be of its own nationality; the 
fifth member shall be designated by common 
consent and shall not belong to any of the 
nationalities already represented on the com- 
mission; he shall perform the duties of presi- 
dent. 

In case the two governments should be un- 
able to agree on the choice of the fifth com- 
missioner, the other four shall be called upon 
to designate him, and failing an understand- 
ing between them, the provisions of Article 
45 of The Hague Convention of 1907 shall be 
applied. 

The commission shall be organized within 
six months from the exchange of ratifications 
of the present convention. 

The members shall be appointed for one 
year and their appointment may be renewed. 
They shall remain in office until superseded 
or reappointed, or until the work on which 
they are engaged at the time their office ex- 
pires is completed. 

Any vacancies which may arise (from 
death, resignation, or cases of physical or 
moral incapacity) shall be filled within the 
shortest possible period in the manner fol- 
lowed for the original appointment. 

The high contracting parties shall, before 
designating the commissioners, reach an un- 
derstanding in regard to their compensation. 
They shall bear by halves the expenses inci- 
dent to the meeting of the commission. 

ARTICLE 11. In case a dispute should arise 
between the high contracting parties which is 
not settled by the ordinary methods, each 
party shall have a right to ask that the in- 
vestigation thereof be entrusted to the Inter- 
national Commission charged with making a 
Notice shall be given to the president 





report. 


* Insert here the name of the other signatory. 
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of the International Commission, who shall 
at once communicate with his colleagues. 

In the same case the president may, after 
consulting his colleagues and upon receiving 
the consent of a majority of the members of 
the commission, offer the services of the latter 
to each of the contracting parties. Accept- 
ance of that offer declared by one of the two 
governments shall be sufficient to give juris- 
diction of the case to the commission in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing paragraph. 

The place of meeting shall be determined 
by the commission itself. 

ARTICLE 12. The two high contracting par- 
ties shall have a right, each on its own part, 
to state to the president of the commission 
what is the subject matter of the controversy. 
No difference in these statements which shall 
be furnished by way of suggestion shall ar- 
rest the action of the commission. 

In case the cause of the dispute should 
consist of certain acts already committed or 
about to be committed, the Commission shall 
as soon as possible indicate what measures 
to preserve the rights of each party ought, in 
its opinion, to be taken provisionally and 
pending the delivery of its report. 

ARTICLE 13. As regards the procedure which 
it is to follow, the commission shall as far 
as possible be guided by the provisions con- 
tained in Articles 10 to 34 and Article 36 of 
Convention 1 of The Hague of 1907.§ 

The high contracting parties agree to afford 
the commission all means and all necessary 
facilities for its investigation and report. 

The work of the commission shall be com- 
pleted within one year from the date on 
which it has taken jurisdiction of the case, 
unless the high contracting parties should 
agree to set a different period. 

The conclusion of the commission and the 
terms of its report shall be adopted by a 
majority. The report, signed only by the 
president, acting by virture of his office, shall 
be transmitted by him to each of the con- 
tracting parties. 


§ There is a slight change here from the Bryan 
treaties. In the Bryan treaties the reference is to 
Articles 9-36. This has been changed so as to ex- 
clude Articles 9 and 35 of The Hague Convention, 
which limited the scope of the commission to fact- 
finding, so that these two articles were not appli- 
cable to a conciliation commission with power to 
recommend terms of settlement. 


Subject to the provisions of Part I, the 
high contracting parties reserve full liberty 
as to the action to be taken on the report and 
recommendations for settlement of the com- 
mission. 


Interim Measurest 


(Adapted from the Bryan Treaty, Art. 1, Sec. 
2, and the Locarno Arbitration Treaties, 
Art. 19.) 


ARTICLE 14. During the procedure of con- 
ciliation or arbitration or judicial procedure, 
the high contracting parties agree— 

(a) Not to resort with respect to each 
other to any act of force, and in general to 
abstain from any sort of action whatsoever 
which may aggravate or extend the dispute. 

(6) To abstain from all measures likely to 
have a repercussion prejudicial to the exe- 
cution of the decision or to the arrangement 
proposed by the Conciliation Commission or 
court. 


Part III 


Ratification 


(Adapted from the (Bryan) Treaty between 
the United States of America and France, 
for the Advancement of General Peace, 
Article 6.) 


ARTICLE 15. The present treaty shall be 
ratified by the President of the United States 
of America, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate of the United States, and by the 
* in accordance with the constitutional 
laws of * 

It shall go in force immediately after the 
exchange of ratifications and shall remain in 
force until the expiration of a period of 
twelve months after either party shall have 
notified the other of the intention to term- 
inate it. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed the present treaty and 
have affixed thereunto their seals. 

Done at Washington this — day of ——, the 
year nineteen hundred and —. 








t The provision of the Bryan treaties preventing 
measures of force during the period of investiga- 
tion is here extended to apply to the cases of 
arbitration or judicial procedure, using the text of 
the Locarno treaties literally. 

* Insert here the name of the other signatory. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ECO- 
NOMIC CONFERENCE 


(Note.—Following is the text of the clos- 
ing speech delivered by M. Theunis, Presi- 
dent of the International Economic Confer- 
ence, on May 23, 1927.) 


The deliberations of this conference have 
now come to and end, and it remains for me, 
in this concluding speech, to review the 
achievement of the last three weeks and at- 
tempt to indicate the stage we have reached 
in dealing with the vast and complex prob- 
lems which we were asked to discuss. I say 
the stage we have reached, for at the out- 
set I think it well to recall, as the Prepara- 
tory Committee did in its report, that the 
“Economic Conference must be regarded not 
as an isolated event, but as a stage in the 
continuous work of international collabora- 
tion in the economic sphere which had begun 
before the project of a general conference 
was launched and will continue when the 
conference itself is over.” 

Documentation of exceptional value has 
been collected during a period of useful 
preparation extending over more than a year. 
Its value, due to its greatfulness and its 
accuracy, has been heightened by the un- 
doubted authority of the distinguished per- 
sons responsible for it, and the official or 
nonofficial bodies, such as the International 
Chamber of Commerce, which rendered valu- 
able assistance. 

We have again been fortunate in obtain- 
ing this assistance, which has proved as use- 
ful as in the previous case. The Interna- 
tional Labor Office, the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and other bodies have by 
their preparatory investigations supplied us 
with the most valuable and practical assist- 
ance in our discussions. 

The conference has been no less notable 
in its composition: 194 members, attended 
by 157 experts, drawn from 50 countries, in 
all quarters of the globe, including not only 
countries which are members of the League, 
but nonmembers, have agreed upon a body 





of far-reaching recommendations and resolu- 
tions. You have been chosen, with few ex- 
ceptions, by governments for your special 
competence, covering every area of human 
activity, though you are not spokesmen of 
official policy; and the distinctive character 
of the conference is that it has been re- 
sponsible, though not official; expert, but not 
academic. I cannot but believe that resolu- 
tions unanimously voted by a membership so 
widely representative, both in qualifications 
and in nationality, must profoundly influ- 
ence the future economic policy of the world. 

After three weeks of assiduous study and 
full discussion, we must interrogate our con- 
science and ask ourselves, before public opin- 
ion, whether we have accomplished the task 
assigned to us. I think, ladies and gentle- 
men, that I am entitled to say that you 
have performed serious, thorough, and last- 
ing work, going far beyond the hopes which 
you cherished when commencing your labors. 

All who have followed your work with 
interest throughout the world—and they are 
many—all those who have realized even to 
some slight extent the serious difficulties and 
complication with which you were faced, 
will welcome the results obtained and will 
congratulate you on the conscientiousness 
with which you have labored and the prac- 
tical spirit which has constantly inspired 
you. 

There was indeed a danger—and we can 
admit it, now that we are approaching the 
close of the first stage of our work—that 
the bold initiative of the League of Nations 
might, as a result of the very conception of 
which it was the outcome, involve special 
difficulties. 

Not only was it necessary to be able to 
clear a way through the thicket and chaos 
of the problems which hindered the advance 
of the nations on the way to progress, but 
the views and the desires of the representa- 
tives of all the main interests and of all 
the great movements acting upon it had also 
to be brought into harmony. 

Notwithstanding the effort at impartiality 
and the desire for conciliation actuating the 
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representatives assembled at Geneva, there 
seemed reason to fear that as a result of the 
very fact of their diversity of origin and 
of qualifications, friction, and opposition, 
possibly violent and unpleasant, might occur, 

The danger of confusion and of contro- 
versies, which many pessimists considered 
practically certain, has, thanks to the gen- 
erous effort at rapprochement, not only been 
avoided, but actually eliminated. And there- 
fore, following upon the appeal for solidarity 
which I ventured to make to you a few 
weeks ago, I desire to thank you and con- 
gratulate you from the bottom of my heart. 

Producers, employers and workers, farm- 
ers, traders, financiers, economists and con- 
sumers—you have, without neglecting the 
interests which you represent and which you 
have to defend, constantly borne in mind 
that we are all members of the same com- 
munity, working, toiling, suffering, and di- 
recting our efforts to a common end. 

In these circumstances each of the various 
committees constituted in itself a true inter- 
national conference. All of them carried out 
a thorough examination of various problems, 
and their conclusions, even taken separately, 
are of high value, determining in the first 
place the main causes of the evils from 
which the world is suffering, and, secondly, 
indicating remedies which may be applied 
and which can be carried out in practice. 

By means of their public discussions, the 
reports submitted to them and the commit- 
tees which they set up for special problems, 
the three main committees of the conference 
have performed work of the highest im- 
portance, each part of which will serve to 
throw light on the rest and facilitate its com- 
prehension. 

If I had to sum up in a few words the 
most striking feature of the conference, I 
could not do better than quote a sentence 
from the report of the Commerce Commis- 
sion: 


In spite of the variety of the questions 
raised, the diversity of theories, and the 
legitimate national sentiments of all those 
who took part in the discussions, one im- 
portant and extremely encouraging fact has 
emerged, and, having emerged, has become 
increasingly manifest as the work has ad- 
vanced. This fact is the unanimous desire 
of the members of the conference to make 
sure that this conference shall, in some way, 
mark the beginning of a new era, during 
which international commerce will succes- 
sively overcome all obstacles in its path that 


unduly hamper it, and resume that general 
upward movement, which is at once a sign 
of the world’s economic health and the neces- 
sary condition for the development of ciy- 
ilization.” 


I would make one other prefatory remark 
before I turn to the resolutions. 

The conference, as a world conference 
composed of those who represent different 
interests and policies in every quarter of the 
globe, has considered economic problems in 
their international aspects and adopted an 
international point of view. It has recog- 
nized the importance, and in certain cases 
the decisive importance, of national con- 
siderations, some of which are political and 
social rather than economic in character; 
and it has recognized that it is not possible 
to secure the adoption of policies and systems 
determined in every feature by the sole cri- 
terion of what would give the maximum 
prosperity to the world as a whole. Some 
countries will decide to assure the manu- 
facture in their own territory of certain 
articles, whether or not the purely economic 
result, for the world as a whole or for the 
country in question, of importation from 
abroad would have been preferable; but, as 
their starting point and angle of approach 
to the different problems, the conference, as 
an international conference, has felt bound to 
assume that international trade is itself to 
be desired; that the greater the range of ex- 
change of different products between those 
who by their resources and capacities are 
best fitted to produce them, the greater is 
the general economic advantage; that inter- 
national exchange of products best and most 
economically produced in different countries 
should therefore be regarded as normal; and 
that the exchange of products and services 
between persons, either of the same country 
or of different countries, is normally to the 
advantage of both parties. 

There are practical limitations to the ap- 
plication of this principle in policy. But 
that international trade is normally and 
properly not a matter of victory and defeat, 
or profit of one at the expense of the other, 
but of mutual benefit, has necessarily been 
the basis of this international conference. 

With this preface, let me review our reso- 
lutions, following the order of the agenda. 

The first part covers a general review of 
the world economic position. We have first 
had written reports from 24 nations, describ- 
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ing the principal features and problems as 
seen from the point of view of the respective 
countries; and these have been supplemented 
by further similar accounts in the speeches 
of the conference. We have next, in the 
first chapter of our report, given a general 
picture of the present economic situation as 
it emerges from the documentation. Lastly, 
on this part of the agenda, we have passed 
an important resolution stating our unani- 
mous conviction that the maintenance of 
world peace depends largely upon the princi- 
ples on which the economic policies of na- 
tions are formed and executed; that the 
governments and peoples of all countries 
should constantly take counsel together as to 
this aspect of the economic problem; and 
that we should look forward to the establish- 
ment of a recognized body of principles de- 
signed to eliminate the economic difficulties 
which cause friction and misunderstanding. 
The object of the conference, as the original 
Assembly resolution made clear, was a two- 
fold one. It has been concerned not only 
with the prosperity, but with the peace, of 
the world. This has been not only a special 
item on the agenda, but a point of view 
which the Assembly wished should be borne 
in mind throughout the discussion of par- 
ticular problems. Economic conflicts and 
divergence of economic interest are perhaps 
the most serious and the most permanent of 
all the dangers which are likely to threaten 
the peace of the world. No machinery for 
the settlement of international disputes can 
be relied upon to maintain peace if the eco- 
nomic policies of the world so develop as to 
create not only deep divergencies of eco- 
nomic interest between different masses of 
the world’s population, but a sense of in- 
tolerable injury and injustice. No task is 
more urgent or more vital than that of se- 
curing agreement on certain principles of 
policy which are necessary in the interests 
of future peace; and there is, perhaps, no 
question which, in comparison with its in- 
trinsic importance, has had so little careful 
and collective deliberation. No single con- 
ference can do more than make a first be- 
ginning in such a task, but the ultimate re- 
sults are incalculable. 

Let us come now to the second part of the 
agenda, which was divided into three main 
chapters: “Commerce,” “Industry,” and 
“Agriculture,” each of which has been dealt 
with by a special commission, whose reports 


and resolutions have been approved by the 
whole conference. 


Commerce 


The fundamental idea on which the work 
of the Committee on Commerce was based, 
and which has appeared with increasing 
force in the course of the discussions, is the 
necessity of restoring greater freedom to a 
world hitherto hampered by many obstacles 
due to the war and its consequences and to 
erroneous economic ideas. At the same time 
the feeling has appeared of the close inter- 
dependence of nations in this sphere and the 
importance of the reactions which measures 
taken by the various countries exert on the 
policy of the other countries. 

In the first chapter of commerce, the con- 
ference first makes a number of recommenda- 
tions, under the general heading “Liberty 
of Trading,” an expression not to be con- 
founded with “free trade,” but embracing all 
measures calculated to liberate international 
commerce from artificial restrictions and ob- 
structions. Under this heading the confer- 
ence expresses the hope that the diplomatic 
conference convened at Geneva for November 
next by the League of Nations might result 
in the real removal of import and export 
prohibitions and restrictions. It condemns 
the granting of special immunities and priv- 
ileges to state-controlled undertakings which 
enable them to compete unfairly with private 
enterprises and commends and encourages 
the action now being taken by the Economic 
Committee for the removal of many impedi- 
ments to international trade. Lastly, the 
conference recommends the preparation of a 
convention on economic and fiscal treatment 
of foreigners and foreign enterprises, for 
which valuable information has been fur- 
nished by the report of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The committee then took up the question 
of customs tariffs, distinguishing between 
their form and their substance—i. e., the 
actual amount of the import duties. As re- 
gards the question of form, the conference 
unanimously recognizes the desirability of 
simplifying customs tariffs as far as possible, 
creating a systematic customs nomenclature, 
the use of which would in due course be 
regularized by international conventions, 
stabilizing customs tariffs, thereby eliminat- 
ing a disturbing factor especially harmful 
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to industry and commerce, and finally in- 
suring the utmost fairness in the application 
of the duties. 

The main object of the work of the com- 
mittee has naturally been the question of 
customs tariff levels, which is closely bound 
up with that of commercial treaties. 

The essential conclusion which has been 
arrived at from the discussion in this field is 
that the time has come to put an end to the 
growth in customs tariffs, and to reverse the 
direction of the movement by an effort made 
along the three following lines: Firstly, in- 
dividual action by the various States with 
regard to their own tariffs; secondly, bi- 
lateral action through the conclusion of suit- 
able commercial treaties; thirdly, collective 
action, by means of an inquiry undertaken 
by the Economic Organization of the League 
of Nations, with a view to encouraging the 
extension of international trade on an 
equitable basis by removing or lowering the 
barriers to international exchange set up by 
excessive customs tariffs. 

A fact that may be taken as marking a 
considerable step in the evolution of ideas in 
customs tariffs is that this question, not- 
withstanding its fundamental importance in 
the economy of each State, has now come 
to be considered as no longer being ex- 
clusively within the domain of national 
sovereignty, but as falling within the scope 
of problems for which parallel or concerted 
action among the different nations is possible 
and desirable. Each nation will then know 
that the concession it is asked to make will 
be balanced by corresponding sacrifices on 
the part of the other nations. As the report 
of the committee states, each country will 
then be able to give its attention to the pro 
posed measures, not merely in view of its 
own individual position, but also because it 
is interested in the success of the general 
plan laid down by the conference. 

Round the central idea of the dimunition 
of customs charges are grouped other ques- 
tions which support it and tend to hasten its 
realization and render it more complete. 

Thus the conference next condemns the 
practice of penalizing imported goods by 
means of differential internal taxes, and de- 
clares that, as the free movement of raw 
materials is essential for a healthy develop- 
ment of world trade, export taxes should be 
as low as fiscal requirements and exceptional 
and compelling circumstances permit and 
should in any case not be discriminatory. 


Finally, the conference, having in mind 
the need of restoring the system of long-term 
commercial treaties and recognizing that any 
such system must be built up on the mutual 
grant of unconditional most-favored-nation 
treatment, recommends that this important 
conception should be given the widest and 
most liberal interpretation. 

The Economic Organization of the League 
should examine the possibility of securing 
a standard form of commercial treaty and 
uniform principles as to the interpretation 
and scope of the most-favored-nation clause. 

Lastly, the conference recommends States 
to consider the desirability of providing in 
their commercial treaties for the decision of 
disputed questions of interpretation or ap- 
plication by arbitration or by a reference 
to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

There are certain indirect means of pro- 
tecting national trade and national naviga- 
tion. Although they exercise on the develop- 
ment of trade a less immediate influence 
than the fundamental problems specified just 
now, questions such as the granting of sub- 
sidies, dumping and discrimination imposed 
under the transport régime, merited the at- 
tention of the conference. The latter suc- 
ceeded in preparing on this subject a num- 
ber of texts which, without always indicating 
definite solutions—a very difficult matter, 
owing to the wide variety of opinions held— 
have, however, the advantage of enlightening 
public opinion as to the true nature and in- 
evitable consequences of the practices in 
question. 


Industry 


In the report dealing with industry, the 
conference begins by a brief analysis of the 
causes of the difficulties with which the in- 
dustries of principal international impor- 
tance are at present faced in certain parts 
of the world. 

The conference took as its central problem 
the question of how costs could be reduced 
without injury to the consumer or the 
worker. With this object, it considered (1) 
“rationalization” in its various aspects, and 
in this connection (2) international indus- 
trial agreements, and (3) the collection and 
exchange of information. 

The report enumerates in detail the aims 
of rationalization and declares that it must 
be applied with care, so as not to injure the 
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legitimate interest of the workers. It there- 
fore recommends that governments, public 
institutions, trade organizations, and public 
opinion, as the case may be, should encourage 
producers to promote the investigation of 
the best methods and results of rationaliza- 
tion and scientific management, and stand- 
ardization, not neglecting the smaller under- 
takings and giving special attention to meas- 
ures calculated to promote social welfare. 

The report then turns to the question of 
industrial agreements, which has recently at- 
tracted close attention and on which the dis- 
cussions at the conference revealed a certain 
conflict of views. The conference has laid 
down no conclusion of principle on the sub- 
ject, but recognizes the growth of agreements 
as a development which may be either good 
or bad, according to the spirit in which they 
are constituted and operated and the meas- 
ure in which their directors are actuated by 
a sense of the general interest. Agreements 
cannot by themselves be regarded as the only 
remedy for the present causes of economic 
trouble; but within limits they may serve 
to improve the organization and reduce the 
cost of production. By checking uneconomic 
competition and diminishing industrial fluc- 
tuations, they may make employment more 
stable while benefiting the consumer. 
Nevertheless, agreements may involve dan- 
ger if they encourage monopolistic tendencies 
and unsound business methods. 

The conference therefore lays it down that 
agreements ought not to lead to an artificial 
rise of prices, and that they should not re- 
strict the supply tc any particular country 
of raw materials or basic products, or with- 
out just cause create unequal conditions be- 
tween the finishing industries of consuming 
and producing countries or other countries 
similarly placed; nor should they stereotype 
the present position of production or the dis- 
tribution of industries. 

No special system of supervision over 
agreements is recommended, and govern- 
ments which adopt measures regulating 
agreements within their country are advised 
not to place obstacles in the way of the bene- 
fits which such agreements might secure. 
While the divergencies between the national 
measures of supervision offer an obstacle to 
the establishment of an international system, 
the conference considers that publicity is one 
of the most effective means of preventing 
the growth of abuses and recommends that 


the League of Nations should follow closely 
the operations and effects of international 
agreements and should collect and publish 
such relevant data as are of general interest. 

Lastly, the conference lays special em- 
phasis on the importance of the systematic 
collection of accurate information, both 
from the point of view of the leaders of in- 
dustry and of the public. Accurate statistics 
should be obtained, both for the basic world 
industries and also for the chief industries 
of each country, so as to render possible the 
compilation of quantitative indices of indus- 
trial production. 

The Economic Organization of the League 
of Nations should endeavor to promote inter- 
national agreements with regard to the 
terms, methods, and scope of industrial sta- 
tistics employed, and should collate the in- 
formation provided as to raw materials, pro- 
duction, etc., the International Labor Office 
dealing with wages, hours, employment, etc. 

In addition, the Economic Organization 
should arrange for the compilation of general 
reports, special studies, and reviews bearing 
on industrial development, raw materials, 
and changes in production and trade. 

For the first time, at this conference agri- 
culture has been represented side by side 
with commerce and industry in such a way 
that it can take its place in a general review 
of the economic situation of the world. 
From the documents available at the confer- 
ence, it is evident that the dislocation of the 
prices of agricultural in relation to those of 
manufactured products is causing a wide- 
spread depression in agriculture, which, if 
some improvement is not achieved, may re- 
sult in a diminution in agricultural produc- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most important outcome of 
the agricultural discussion is the realization 
of the essential interdependence of agricul- 
ture, industry, and commerce; that, in the 
words of the report “it would be vain to 
hope that one could enjoy lasting prosperity 
independently of the others.” 

The conference considers that the first 
measures for the improvement of agriculture 
must be taken by agriculturists themselves— 
by the general adoption of better technical 
methods, more scientific organization, an ex- 
tension of the international campaign dis- 
eases of plants and animals, and by co-opera- 
tion and the organization of credit institu- 
tions. With regard to the co-operative move- 
ment, the conference desires to emphasize 
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the importance of direct relations between 
producers’ and consumers’ associations. 

The credit difficulties in the way of agri- 
culture, still so acutely felt in many coun- 
tries can only be surmounted by organizing 
national credit institutions where they do not 
yet exist or developing already existing in- 
stitutions with or without the assistance of 
the public authorities. The study of the 
question whether an international organiza- 
tion capable of increasing the resources 
available for agricultural credits is or is not 
a practical proposition is recommended. 

In some of the measures mentioned above, 
private endeavor must be supplemented by 
government action. With regard to legisla- 
tive measures, the conference recommends 
the extension of social legislation to the 
agricultural population, it being understood 
that special adaptation to the requirements 
of rural conditions would be necessary. 

In agreement with the principles stated in 
the review of commercial conditions, the con- 
ference lays stress on the desirability of re- 
moving hindrances to the free flow of agri- 
cultural products in so far as their removal 
does not endanger the vital interests of the 
various countries or their workers. Where 
a minimum of protection is necessary, care 
should be taken to maintain an equitable 
balance between industry and agriculture, 
and not to stifle the one to the advantage of 
the other. 

The conference further recommends the 
development of agricultural statistics, par- 
ticularly on the basis of an exact system of 
farm accounting and with regard to live 
stock and animal products; also, that a gen- 
eral inquiry be made into the present situa- 
tion and the possibilities of developing agri- 
culture, particular attention being given to 
the development of agriculture among the 
indigenous populations in colonies. 

A special study should be made of the re- 
sources and the exploitation of forests in re- 
lation to the need for obtaining the regular 
supplies essential to industry. 

In view of the interdependence of agri- 
culture on the one hand and industry and 
commerce on the other, the conference re- 
quests the League of Nations to insure that, 
in the organization already existing or to be 
formed for the study of economic questions, 
agricultural interests shall be represented in 
proportion to their economic and social im- 
portance. 


General Questions 


Lastly, the conference has passed several 
resolutions on subjects not falling under spe- 
cial chapters on the agenda or dealt with by 
the three commissions. 

This conference has again, as the Brussels 
Conference did in 1920, called attention to 
the heavy burden of armaments expenditure, 
entailing heavy taxation, which reacts upon 
the whole economic life of the different 
States and lowers their standard of living, 
and expresses the earnest hope that the 
efforts to secure limitation and reduction of 
armaments will have successful results. 

The conference then recognizes that the 
successful application of the principles on 
which it has agreed depends “not only upon 
the good will of governments and adminis- 
trations, but upon an informed and support- 
ing public opinion throughout the world.” 

The conference concluded with a resolution 
expressing its high appreciation of the work 
of the Economic Organization of the League. 
With regard to the action to be taken on its 
recommendations the conference while offer- 
ing no suggestion as to a permanent organ- 
ization thought that it could not do better 
than draw the Council’s attention to the 
well-balanced composition of the Preparatory 
Committee which has yielded excellent re- 
sults in the preparatory work for the con- 
ference. 

After a note dealing with the relation of 
its resolutions to the special position of Rus- 
sia the conference concludes by leaving to 
the League the task of securing the neces- 
sary measures (including any administra- 
tive reorganization) designed to proceed with 
the tasks left by the conference should be 
taken. 


Conclusion 


The eight years of post-war experience 
have demonstrated the outstanding fact 
that except in the actual fields of conflict, 
the dislocation caused by the war was im- 
mensely more serious than the actual de- 
struction. The main trouble now is neither 
any material shortage in the resources of 
nature nor any inadequacy in man’s power 
to exploit them. It is all, in one form or an- 
other, a maladjustment—not an insufficient 
productive capacity, but a series of impedi- 
ments to the full utilization of that capacity. 
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The main obstacle to economic revival have 
been the hindrances opposed te the free flow 
of labor, capital, and goods. 

The removal of these obstacles, with the 
twofold object of stimulating production and 
restoring free channels for trade, require 
concerted international action. The attain- 
ment of the former object lies largely in the 
hands of producers in promoting by co-oper- 
ation more scientific methods, such as 
simplification and standardization, which 
eliminate waste. A necessary preliminary 
to this process is the collection and periodi- 
cal publication of information bearing on 
production and its factors, which shall be 
fuller, more regular, more uniform, and bet- 
ter co-ordinated. The second object lies 
rather within the scope of governmental 
efforts inspired and permitted by an en- 
lightened opinion among the employers, 
workers, and consumers. This is especially 
true of Europe. It is essential, as the reso- 
lution states. “That nations should take 
steps forthwith to reverse or diminish those 
tariff barriers that gravely hamper trade, 
starting with those which have been im- 
posed to counteract the disturbances arising 
out of the war.” It is essential that a re- 
newed sense of security should mitigate a 
burden of armaments which is profoundly 
uneconomic. We have here and in the erec- 
tion of tariff walls in order to obtain “self- 
sufficiency” two of the many illustrations of 
the relation between the problem of economic 
recovery and of security. It is, perhaps, par- 
ticularly true of Europe, but also true of the 
world in general, that without confidence in 
the continued peace of the world a prosperity 
corresponding to the real recovery of pro- 
ductive capacity which has taken place since 
the war cannot possibly be attained. 

I have therefore endeavored, ladies and 
gentlemen, to summarize as shortly as pos- 
sible the guiding principles on which your 
discussions have been based. Now that you 
have defined and fixed their terms, we may 
ask ourselves if our work is finished. Un- 
doubtedly not; I might even say that our 
work is far from finished. 

You have completed your task, in which 
you have been inspired by the great and 
fruitful idea of the interdependence of na- 
tions, and of the interdependence of the 
groups of which nations are composed. 

At every stage in your discussions and on 
every page of your reports the solidarity of 


mankind, which cannot be impugned, has ap- 
peared more obvious and more significant. 

You have striven to make it easier for 
the masses to improve the material, and 
therefore the moral, conditions of their life; 
but your work cannot prove effective unless 
the people themselves take an interest in 
these matters. 

Realizing this fresh example of the ties 
which unite mankind, we are convinced that, 
if we are not supported by all those for 
whom we have been working, our endeavors 
will be unavailing. 

Public opinion as a whole must understand 
not only the intrinsic importance of your 
work, but also, and above all, it must realize 
its strength, its utility, and the vital im- 
portance which it must have for its well- 
being. 

We have worked loyally together to se- 
cure economic peace, on which, indeed, po- 
litical peace depends. 

This conference is an assembly of persons 
who have been brought into touch with reali- 
ties—always harsh and often disappointing— 
but with realities in which truth, sooner or 
later, always prevails. 

Our advice and recommendations will in 
all probability not be followed immediately 
on the scale we would desire. Great move- 
ments frequently experience many difficulties 
at the outset; but we are convinced that our 
work, however limited it may be, is based on 
true principles and on the determination to 
insure to the best of our power the peace of 
the world. 

In coming here to Geneva in response to 
the appeal of the League of Nations, which 
truly interpreted the ardent desire for peace 
and reform cherished by all nations, we de- 
sired to undertake a beneficent task. To- 
day we have completed the first stage, and 
we may well be proud of what we have done. 
But we must not forget that our success will 
depend on the measure of our perseverance. 

And I venture here to make an urgent and 
solemn appeal to all those—members and ex- 
perts—who have co-operated in our work and 
taken part in the conference. By contribut- 
ing to the framing and adoption of our rec- 
ommendations, we have assumed a real moral 
obligation to disseminate, to defend, and to 
secure the triumph of the truths which we 
have formally proclaimed. They will win 
their way gradually, no doubt, and partially, 
but they will ultimately prevail. When we 
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resume our every-day duties we must en- 
deavor constantly to devote to these truths 
a part of our thoughts and efforts. 

After the terrible calamity experienced by 
Europe, the results of which have been felt 
throughout the whole world, we cannot ex- 
pect that order will be restored as if by en- 
chantment. 

But it is immaterial whether the fruits of 
our labors are gathered by ourselves or by 
those who succeed us. We are animated by 
the firm determination to unite our efforts 
to those of friends who share our hopes, our 
enthusiasm, and our ideals. 

We know that the time will come when 
mankind will be the happier for our work. 

And that alone, ladies and gentlemen, will 
enable us to be proud of what we have done. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND RUSSIA 


(Note.—Following is the text of (I) 
Premier Baldwin’s speech in the House of 
Commons, delivered on May 24, explaining 
the British Government’s position with re- 
gard to the breaking off of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia; (II) statement 
issued by the Acting Soviet Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, Litvinoff; (III) extracts 
from the statement issued by the Soviet 
Chargé d’ Affaires in London, Rosengolz; 
and (IV) Sir Austen Chamberlain’s note to 
the Soviet Chargé @ Affaires requesting 
him to withdraw himself and his staff from 
Great Britain.) 


I. PREMIER BALDWIN’S SPEECH 


For many months the police, in collabora- 
tion with the military authorities, have been 
investigating the activities of a group of 
secret agents engaged in endeavoring to 
obtain highly confidential documents relat- 
ing to the armed forces of Great Britain. 
From information received and evidence ob- 
tained in the course of these investigations, it 
became increasingly difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that the agents were working on be- 
half of the Soviet Government, and that they 
obtained their instructions from members of 
the Russian Trade Delegation, working at 
Soviet House, who arranged for the convey- 
ance to Moscow of photographs or copies of 
the documents obtained. These suspicions 
were confirmed when, early this year, a 
British subject employed in the air force was 
convicted of stealing two such documents as 
have been described. The documents were 


recovered and the individual is now under- 
going imprisonment. The secret organiza- 
tion on behalf of which he had obtained the 
documents is known and its connection with 
a similar Russian organization has been 
established. 

A further document of an official and 
highly confidential character, so marked, was 
recently found to be missing, and from in- 
formation secured, and supported by docu- 
mentary evidence, it became clear that this 
document had been conveyed to Soviet House, 
and there reproduced by means of a photo- 
static apparatus, the character and location 
of which were described. Upon this informa- 
tion application was made to the magistrate 
for a warrant for the search of the premises, 
which was granted and executed on the 12th 
instant. Armed with knowledge of the above 
facts, certain police officers, specially de- 
tailed, went, immediately after effecting their 
entry, straight to the photostat room and to 
the room occupied by the cipher clerk, Anton 
Miller, who was known to be one of the per- 
sons intimately concerned in the activities 
of the secret agents. 

The subterranean photostat room answered 
exactly to the description previously given to 
the police. The man in charge of this room, 
Robert Koling, or Kaulin, who was found at 
work, is described in a document discovered 
amongst the secret staff records in another 
room. This document, which is in Russian, 
dated December 23, 1926, and signed by 
Jilinsky, who, until his return to Russia the 
other day, combined: the duties of head of 
the Staff Allotment Department of the Rus- 
sian Trade Delegation with those of principal 
espionage and secret propaganda agent for 
Europe, is addressed to the manager of the 
Secret Section, and consists of a recommenda- 
tion of Koling, together with a history of his 
past activities. It states that Koling was 
previously engaged in carrying on illegal 
Communist agitation as a member of the 
Red Trade Union of Sailors, and indicates 
that, in this capacity, he was concerned in 
the conveyance of secret communications 
abroad, and now discharges, among other 
duties, that of carrier of the diplomatic post 
between Chesham House and Soviet House. 
It finally states that he was recommended 
by three persons known to us to be in control 
of the secret espionage groups previously 
referred to. This man’s qualification for 
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continued employment under the Russian 
Trade Delegation thus consisted in the fact 
that he had been engaged in illegal activities. 

In the possession of Koling was found a 
number of closed envelopes, addressed with 
the names of well-known Communist indi- 
viduals and organizations in this country 
and America. These envelopes contained 
information and directions from the Red 
International of Labor Unions to the Com- 
munist organizations in this country and 
America, including the National Minority 
Movement, all of the most recent date, and a 
comparison of these letters with the list of 
addresses, to which I shall refer later, shows 
that the office of Arcos and the Trade Dele- 
gation has been habitually used as a clearing- 
house for subversive correspondence of this 
nature. Among the subjects dealt with in 
this correspondence are Communist seamen’s 
clubs, the Hands Off China campaign, anti- 
Trade Unions Bill agitation, the distribution 
of Communist propaganda, and the industrial 
affairs in America. 

In Koling’s possession also were found a 
number of printed application forms for 
membership of the National Minority Move- 
ment, which had been filled up by seamen 
who had been canvassed for that purpose in 
Russian ports, and whose applications, to- 
gether with their membership subscriptions, 
were in process of transmission through this 
Russian official channel to the National 
Minority Movement. 

Further interesting light is thrown upon 
this particular phase of Soviet activity by a 
letter, dated November 3, 1926, addressed to 
Jilinsky, and describing arrangements made 
for the training of Communist agitators on 
Arcos ships with a view to the subsequent 
dissemination by them of subversive propa- 
ganda among the crews of British ships. 
The letter is a long one, and I will give only 
the following extract: 


“I considered the only solution to lie in 
making these ships of ours a base for train- 
ing politically conscious seamen, who, after 
preliminary training, could be sent to other 
British ships. Instruction could be given 
by such seamen as cannot obtain employ- 
ment for Communistic agitation on any 
British ship. The choice of men should be 
carefully made, preference being given to 
negroes, Hindus, and other oppressed na- 
tionalities, but it would, of course, be neces- 
Sary to investigate to what extent such ma- 


terial would prove appropriate for future 
work. As soon as a seaman is taken on, he 
should be trained and then made to go and 
work amongst British sailors. This has been 
the practice I have so far followed, and my 
preliminary results were apparent during 
the seamen’s strike, when those who had 
passed through our school occupied the most 
prominent positions.” 

The room occupied by Anton Miller was 
adjoining that of M. Khinchuk, the chief of 
the Trade Delegation. It had no handle on 
the outside of the door, ingress being ob- 
tained solely by means of a key. On arrival, 
the police found that the door was locked and 
there was a light in the room. Demand was 
made for admission, whereupon the door was 
unlocked. Anton Miller himself, with one 
other man and a woman, was found in occu- 
pation. Miller was engaged in hurriedly 
burning papers, some of which appeared to 
have been taken from an open dispatch box 
on the table in front of him. On the police 
attempting to take possession of this dispatch 
box, a struggle ensued. Miller resisted, and 
in the course of the struggle a paper fell 
from his pocket. This document was found 
to consist of a list of secret cover addresses, 
or, according to the document, “illegal” ad- 
dresses, for communication with the Com- 
munist parties in the U. S. A., Mexico, South 
America, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa. 

Other documents were found on the 
premises, but it is unnecessary to describe 
them, as the documents already referred to 
sufficiently prove the existence, under the 
direct control of the Soviet authorities, of a 
regular system whereby documents of a sub- 
versive character from various organizations 
in Russia were conveyed secretly to various 
persons engaged in Communist activity in 
this country and elsewhere. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that 
the evidence now in the hands of the au- 
thorities proves that: 

(1) Both military espionage and subver- 
sive activities throughout the British Empire 
and North and South America were directed 
and carried out from Soviet House. 

(2) No effective differentiation of rooms 
or duties was observed as between the mem- 
bers of the Trade Delegation and the em- 
ployees of Arcos, and both these organiza- 
tions have been involved in anti-British 
espionage and propaganda. 
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The Soviet Government cannot escape 
responsibility for the actions of the Trade 
Delegation and the abuse of the facilities af- 
forded it. But the matter does not rest there. 
It would, in any case, be difficult to believe 
that, while one organ of the Soviet Govern- 
ment—namely, the Trade Delegation—was 
thus breaking the solemn undertakings on 
the faith of which it was received, the other 
organ of that government in this country— 
namely, the Soviet Mission and the govern- 
ment itself—were not parties to these pro- 
ceedings. But the case against them does not 
depend upon inference. The Trade Agree- 
ment provided, inter alia, “that each party 
refrains from hostile action or undertakings 
against the other, and from conducting out- 
side its own borders any official propaganda, 
direct or indirect, against the institutions of 
the British Empire or the Russian Soviet 
Republic, respectively.” His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have on several occasions found it 
necessary to draw the attention of the Soviet 
authorities to the breach of this engagement 
by Soviet emissaries in China. These have 
always been denied. 

On February 1 last M. Rosengolz, the 
Soviet Chargé d’Affaires in this country, in- 
formed his government that it was essential 
to give a short explanation to the press, say- 
ing that Borodin was not a Soviet representa- 
tive and was not even in the service of the 
Soviet Government, but that he was a private 
citizen, in the service of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, and that the Soviet Government 
were not answerable for his actions; and 
this message was followed up three days 
later by another one, stating that an an- 
nouncement of Borodin’s recent visit to Mos- 
cow, where he received instructions, had been 
previously published, and that, if possible, 
it would be desirable to contradict this. On 
February 3 M. Rosengolz published a state- 
ment in the Daily Telegraph to the effect that 
“Borodin is a private individual, who is not 
and never has been in the service of the 
Soviet Government,” and that, “in view of 
the fact that M. Borodin has no relation 
whatever with the Soviet Government, it is 
therefore self-evident that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment can in no way be held responsible 
for his actions and speeches.” 

On February 11 Sir Robert Hodgson made 
inquiries of M. Litvinoff himself regarding 
Borodin, to which M. Litvinoff replied that 


he did not know much about Borodin, except 
that he was a Russian Communist and had 
been a friend of Sun Yat-sen, and, as for 
the allegation that Borodin was a representa- 
tive of the Soviet Government, that was 
without foundation, and that the Soviet 
Government had no kind of connection with 
him or responsibility for him. Yet there is 
in the possession of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment a telegram, dated November 12 last 
year, from the Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs to the Soviet representative in Peking 
in the following terms: 


“T herewith communicate department’s de- 
cision for your execution. 

“(1) Until a Soviet representative is ap- 
pointed to Peking, Comrade Borodin is to 
take his orders direct from Moscow. 

“(2) The Far Eastern Bureau to be in- 
formed that all its decisions and measures 
regarding questions of the general policy of 
the Kuomintang in China and of military 
political work must be agreed on with Com- 
rade Borodin. 

“In the event of differences of opinion 
arising on these questions, they must be re- 
ferred to Moscow for investigation. Borodin 
and the Far Eastern Bureau must keep 
Moscow’s representatives in Peking informed 
of all their decisions and moves with regard 
to these questions. 

“(3) Comrade Borodin’s appointment as 
official Soviet representative in Canton is 
considered inadvisable. Borodin is to re- 
main (in charge) of the work in the prov- 
inces under Canton rule, and an official 
representative to the Canton Government is 
to be appointed.” 


The denials of any responsibility for Boro- 
din’s actions made by the Soviet Chargé 
d’Affaires here, and by M. Litvinoff in Mos- 
cow, were therefore untrue and were made 
only in the hope of deceiving His Majesty’s 
Government and the British public, while 
under their cloak Borodin was in fact carry- 
ing on his anti-foreign and anti-British activ- 
ities as the authorized agent of the Soviet 
Government and by their orders. 

Nor have these illegitimate activities been 
confined to China. There has come into the 
possession of His Majesty’s Government a 
telegram from the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires 
in London to the Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs, Moscow, dated April 1 last—i. e., 
some five weeks after the solemn warning 
conveyed in our note of February 23. It is 
in the following terms: 


“Copy to Berlin for Tomsky. 
“One of the principal obstacles for con- 
ducting a campaign of protest against British 
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violence in China is the appalling supply of 
information and the way in which the wide 
Labor circles are misled. 

“It is necessary: 

“(1) To send by telegraph the official re- 
ports of the Nationalist Government on 
events at Nanking. In particular facts 
which deny the information about Nanking 
given by Chamberlain in Parliament on 
March 30, copies to be sent to the I. L. P. 
and the Daily Herald. 

“(2) A message of the Shanghai United 
Trade Unions addressed to the President of 
the General Council, Hicks, describing the 
situation, and in particular pointing out that, 
as a result of the British bombardment of 
Nanking, a large number of members of trade 
unions lost their lives. If possible, it would 
be desirable to cite a number of instances 
emphasizing the fact of British repressions 
against Chinese trade unions and their mem- 
bers. It is desirable to lay stress on the 
and to call upon British trade unions to 
help the Chinese Labor movement. 

“(3) Would it not be possible to make 
use in a favorable way of the encounter be- 
tween the commander of the torpedo-boat 
Woodcock and the Chinese at Changsha? 
Both in England and with us there is only 
very vague information on this subject. 

“(4) I shall wire subsequently on the 
best way of organizing the supply of informa- 
tion.” 








The House will observe that the Soviet 
representative was soliciting information for 
the purposes of a political campaign in this 
country and giving the substance of the mes- 
sages which he desired to see retransmitted 
as news from China. 

Finally, on April 13, the Soviet Chargé 
d’Affaires telegraphed to the Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs, Moscow: 


“IT very much doubt the possibility of a 
raid on our embassy. I would, however, con- 
sider it a very useful measure of precaution 
to suspend for a time the forwarding by post 
of documents of friends, ‘neighbors,’ and so 
forth from London to Moscow and vice versa. 
Telegraph your decision immediately. In the 
telegram sent in reply it is desirable to men- 
tion that the instructions emanate from the 
institutions concerned.” 


It is unnnecessary to speculate as to the 
character of the documents about which he 
showed such anxiety. 

His Majesty’s Government, as the House 
knows, from their repeated declarations, have 
not been unaware of the active hostility of 
the Soviet Government elsewhere or of the 
illicit activities of their representatives here. 
In face of these breaches of the Trade Agree- 
ment and of international comity, His Maj- 


esty’s Government have shown a patience 
and forbearance which are probably without 
a parallel in international relations. As late 
as last February they renewed, in the most 
solemn form, their protest and warning. It 
is clear that neither has had any effect. 
Diplomatic relations, when thus deliberately 
and systematically abused, are themselves a 
danger to peace, and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have therefore decided that, unless the 
House expresses its disapproval on Thursday, 
they will terminate the Trade Agreement, 
require the withdrawal of the Trade Delega- 
tion and Soviet Mission from London, and 
recall the British Mission from Moscow. 

The legitimate use of Arcos is unaffected 
by these decisions, and His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment are prepared, while terminating the 
privileges conferred by Articles 4, 5, and 6 
of the Trade Agreement, to make all arrange- 
ments necessary for ordinary trade facilities 
between the two countries, 


II. LITVINOFF’S STATEMENT 


The decision of the British Government 
is no casual or unexpected event connected 
with the raid on Arcos or the alleged dis- 
loyalty of the Soviet trade organizations. 
This decision must be considered as the log- 
ical and final issue of the anti-Soviet policy 
which the present Conservative Government 
has pursued from the very day when, having 
deceived their electorate through a forged 
document, they came into power. 

While basing the program of its policy on 
a ruthless struggle against the working class 
in Great Britain and the enslavement of 
China, India, Egypt, and other countries, the 
Conservative Government could not be rec- 
onciled with the existence of a workers’ and 
peasants’ government which made no secret 
of its sympathy in the class struggle of the 
proletariat and the national movement of 
oppressed peoples. Accordingly, the desire 
at all costs to bring about the downfall of 
the Soviet Government was the core of the 
British Conservative Government’s activity. 
All through its existence this government has 
not ceased anti-Soviet intrigues with the 
object of isolating and weakening the Soviet 
Union, so as to destroy it the more success- 
fully. 

The rupture of diplomatic relations with 
the U. S. S. R. and creating a threat of war 
are in perfect harmony with the general 
policy of the British Government, consisting 
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in instigating and arming one country against 
another. Sir Austen Chamberlain himself 
repeatedly declared that a rupture of Anglo- 
Soviet relations would be pregnant with the 
danger of breaking the general peace. 
Actually realizing this rupture, the Nobel 
peace laureate must admit that the danger 
of war has not only not troubled him, but is 
desirable to him and forms a part of the 
political plans of his government. 

The rupture of diplomatic relations can- 
not be estimated otherwise than as an 
energetic preparation for war. 

Beyond any doubt, all that has occurred 
renders it impossible to maintain trade re- 
lations with Great Britain. The Soviet 
Government has no guarantees not only 
against raids and the seizure of commercial 
correspondence, but neither against other acts 
of violence up to the confiscation of goods 
belonging to our State organizations. Neither 
can Arcos continue its operations, inasmuch 
as it has developed its commercial activity 
on account of the sale of goods of Soviet 
State organs and the purchase of goods of 
British origin at their orders and on their 
account. 


III. ROSENGOLZ’S STATEMENT 


There are two definite conclusions which 
can be drawn from Mr. Baldwin’s statement: 
(a) the document alleged to have been lost 
has not only not been found, but there is 
evidently no particle of evidence that this 
mysterious document ever found its way into 
49 Moorgate, or was in any way handled by 
any of the employees of the Trade Delega- 
tion or Arcos; (b) there is, further, no 
particle of evidence that the Trade Delega- 
tion or Arcos or any of their employees have 
ever engaged in military espionage or in any 
work of a similar nature. 

The reference to a “subterranean photo- 
stat room” is quite in accord with the general 
cinematographic nature of the raid, but is in 
itself no evidence of any criminal intentions, 
and is evidently intended to cover the absence 
of any such evidence. To the same category 
of sensational declamations, intended to 
strike the imagination of the public, must be 
added the story about the burning of papers 
by Mr. Miller in a room with a mysterious 
absence of a door-handle. It is a well-estab- 
lished practice and rule in all cipher depart- 
ments to burn the copies of the deciphered 
telegrams. 


No paper fell from the pocket of Mr. Miller 
in the course of what Mr. Baldwin described 
as a struggle, but what was really an attack 
of four or five policemen on Mr. Miller, Mr. 
Miller, on being questioned by us, declared 
categorically that he never had in his pos- 
session a list of secret addresses. Evidently 
Mr. Baldwin was here misled by persons who 
either invented the whole story, or what they 
mistook for a list of secret addresses was 
really the list of various branches of the 
People’s Commissariat for Trade in the 
U. S. S. R. or its delegations abroad, which 
uses the same code. Such a list was in the 
room, perhaps even in the hands of Mr. 
Miller, but there is nothing “illegal” or crim- 
inal about it. 

Mr. Baldwin’s description of Mr. Jilinsky 
is evidently derived from the information 
which was given to the police by some of the 
discharged members of the staff of Arcos, 
who doubtless harbored feelings of revenge 
against him. In his capacity as manager of 
the staff department, Jilinsky was primarily 
connected in the eyes of the staff with dis- 
missals, which fact accounts for the mysteri- 
ous allegations which cropped up about his 
name. Mr. Baldwin cited one document 
signed by Mr. Jilinsky containing a recom- 
mendation of Coling. This document, which 
is now in our possession, is a departmental 
memo, giving the full curriculum vite of 
Coling, to issue which was within the routine 
duties of Mr. Jilinsky. But this document 
contains a sentence which Mr. Baldwin, for 
obvious reasons, abstained from quoting, 
namely, “In 1925 Coling was a member of 
the Blyth Branch of the British Communist 
Party, but as he was a Soviet citizen the 
Central Committee of the British Communist 
Party discontinued his membership.” 

As to the alleged letter dated November 3, 
1926, addressed to Jilinsky, and describing 
alleged “arrangements made for the training 
of Communist agitators on Arcos ships,” the 
Trade Delegation has no knowledge of this 
letter, should it exist, and can bear no respon- 
sibility for its fantastic contents, as quoted 
by Mr. Baldwin. It supposed references to 
“negroes, Hindoos, and other oppressed 
nationalities,” must be read in the light of 
the simple fact that all the sailors engaged 
on the Arcos ships belong to Mr. Havelock 
Wilson's union; that they are signed on by 
the captains, who are English; the first and 
second mates are, of course, also English. 
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As to the documents stated to be found 
in the possession of Coling, these having 
been evidently taken by the police out of his 
pocket, the circumstances under which the 
search took place make it quite impossible 
to determine whether they were really taken 
by the police out of his pockets or whether 
the police came into possession of them on 
some other occasion, In any case, such doc- 
uments must be regarded as the private 
affair of Coling, over which the Trade Dele- 
gation has no control. It is possible that 
Coling has acted against the strict rules 
issued to the members of the Soviet organi- 
zations in this country by the embassy and 
the Trade Delegation not to engage in polit- 
ical activities. The Trade Agree- 
ment, in any case, contains no clause which 
make the Trade Delegation responsible for 
the contents of the pockets of its employees. 

Mr. Baldwin dealt next with some tele- 
grams alleged to have been sent or received 
by myself. It can be proved from the copies 
of all the telegrams kept in the files of the 
Central telegraph office that no such tele- 
graphic correspondence passed en claire, and 
Mr. Baldwin must have been referring to 
some alleged cipher telegrams decoded by a 
department of the British Government. An 
admission of this character in itself sounds 
very strange on the lips of the head of a 
government which accuses the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of meddling with British official 
documents. I declare categorically that 
neither I nor anybody else on the staff of 
the embassy ever received or sent such tele- 
grams. 

During the whole of my stay in this coun- 
try, no complaints have ever been made to 
me regarding the activities of Arcos, the 
Trade Delegation, or of any of its employees, 
in spite of the fact that at all my interviews 
with representatives of the Foreign Office, I 
always emphasized that, if any questions or 
complaints arose against us, I should be only 
too glad to co-operate in examining and set- 
tling such questions or complaints, I have 
given instructions, both verbally and written, 
to all Soviet citizens employed in Soviet or- 
ganizations in Great Britain to refrain from 
participating in the political life of Great 
Britain, as I was afraid that some careless 
acts of an employee might possibly receive a 
false interpretation. 

With a full consciousness of the serious- 
ness of the present moment, the U. S&S. S. R., 
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public opinion here, and these limits have 
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which has always, even under the most 
difficult external conditions, pursued a policy 
of peace, now lays full responsibility for all 
the possible consequences of the rupture be- 
tween the U. S. S. R. and Great Britain on 
the present Government of Great Britain. 


IV. SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN’S 
NOTE 


ForeIGN OFFIce, May 26, 1927. 

Sir: The recent examination by the police 
of the premises of “Arcos,” Limited, and of 
the Russian Trade Delegation has con- 
clusively proved that both military espionage 
and subversive activities throughout the 
British Empire were directed and carried out 
from 49 Moorgate. No ostensible differentia- 
tion of rooms or duties was observed as be- 
tween the members of the Trade Delegation 
and the employees of “Arcos,” and it has been 
shown that both these organizations have 
been involved in anti-British espionage and 
propaganda, 

(2) But the matter does not end there. 
Your government and you will recognize the 
messages which were read by the Prime 
Minister to the House of Commons last Tues- 
day. I would remind you that your own 
telegram, in which you request material to 
enable you to support a political campaign 
in this country against His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, was dispatched within a few weeks of 
the warning conveyed to your government 
in my note to you of February 23 last, ad- 
ducing specific instances of anti-British prop- 
aganda and requesting its cessation. 

(3) His Majesty’s Government had hoped 
that the Soviet Government would take that 
opportunity, given them in accordance with 
the provisions of Article XIII of the Trade 
Agreement, of “furnishing an explanation or 
remedying the default.” They did neither; 
on the contrary, the hostility of the Soviet 
Government, together with the subversive 
propaganda carried on by their associates, 
the Russian Communist Party and the Third 
International, in the United Kingdom itself 
and in British oversea territories, has con- 
tinued unchecked, to culminate in the abuse 
of diplomatic privilege revealed by your at- 
tempt to interfere in the domestic affairs 
of this country. 

(4) There are, as I warned you in my 
note of February 23 last, limits to the pa- 
tience of His Majesty’s Government and of 
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now been reached. In view of the facts 
stated above, His Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain must now regard themselves, 
in accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph 3 of Article XIII of the Trade Agree- 
ment of March 16, 1921, as free from the 
obligations of that agreement. The _ priv- 
ileges conferred on M. Khinchuk and his as- 
sistants in accordance with the agreement 
are accordingly terminated, and I have to 
request their departure from this country. 

(5) His Majesty’s Government, while com- 
pelled to take this step for the reasons stated 
above, do not wish te interfere with the 
ordinary course of legitimate Anglo-Russian 
trade, and will therefore place no obstacles 
in the way of genuine commerce between the 
two countries. They will raise no objection 
to the continuance of the legitimate com- 
mercial operations of “Arcos,” Limited, in 
the same conditions as those applicable to 
other trading organizations in this country, 
and with this object they are prepared to 
allow a reasonable number of the Russian 
employees of the company, whose names will 
be communicated to you, to remain in this 
country, provided that they comply with 
the law of the land and confine their activi- 
ties to legitimate commerce. But His 
Majesty’s Government cannot suffer the ex- 
istence here of a privileged organization 
which, under the guise of peaceful trading, 
carries on espionage and intrigues against 
the country in which it is established. 

(6) Finally, His Majesty’s Government 
have decided that they can no longer main- 
tain diplomatic relations with a government 
which permits and encourages such a state 
of things as has been disclosed. The existing 
relations between the two governments are 
hereby suspended, and I have to request that 
you will withdraw yourself and your staff 
from this country within the course of the 
next ten days. I am instructing His Ma- 
jesty’s representative at Moscow to leave 
Russia with his staff, and should be glad if 
you would request your government to afford 
to him, to Mr. Preston at Leningrad, and to 
Mr. Paton at Vladivostok, the necessary 
facilities for the departure of themselves 
and their assistants. 

(7) Suitable arrangements, the details of 
which will be communicated to you in due 
course, will be made for the departure from 
this country of yourself and your staff and 


of the Russian members of the Trade Dele- 
gation. 
(Signed) AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, 






News in Brief 


MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN DELEGATION to 
the three-power naval conference were an- 
nounced by President Coolidge on June 6. 
Hugh S. Gibson, American Minister to Bel- 
gium, is chairman of the delegation. The 
Hon. Hugh R. Wilson, American Minister 
to Switzerland, has been designated, by 
agreement among the three powers, Secre- 
tary General of the conference. 


ANNUAL IMMIGRATION Quotas of Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Latvia, New Zealand, Greece, and 
Luxemburg were exhausted in the first ten 
months of the present fiscal year of the 
United States. Last year only two States, 
Danzig and Luxemburg, used up their quotas 
in the same length of time. 


RUMANIAN PREMIER AVERESCU RESIGNED 
June 3, thus probably ending the pro-Italian 
policy of the government. His successor is 
Prince Stirbey, brother-in-law of Averescu’s 
rival, Bratiano, and intimate of the royal 
family, but anti-Carol in policy. This change 
indicates resumption, of a pro-French policy. 
Immediately on the organization of his 
cabinet, Prince Stirbey announced a govern- 
ment along strictly legal lines. Full liberty 
of the press was promised. A new election 
was ordered for July 7, in which balloting 
is to be unhampered. 

MILITARY CONTROL OVER BULGARIA was 
abandoned on June 1 by the commission ap- 
pointed under the Treaty of Neuilly. This 
implies that Bulgaria’s disarmament obli- 
gations are satisfactorily fulfilled. *Supervi- 
sion of German disarmament was abandoned 
by the commission the last of February, 
and that over Hungary at the end of March. 
Hereafter the League of Nations assumes 
responsibility for the disarmament of these 
countries, but it will not interfere except 
in case of specific complaint. 

THE CHILIAN MEMBER of the Tacna-Arica 
Boundary Commission, Mr. Lufs Riso-Pat- 
ron, resigned on June 16, after having failed 
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to attend sessions of the commission since 
its organization. His resignation was an- 
nounced to be a protest against a resolution 
of the American member providing for a 
quorum of two members. This is the last 
work under the Tacna-Arica arbitral decree 
and is regarded as carrying out the purpose 
of Chile finally to end the negotiations. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF MExico has a summer 
school, July 7 to August 20, with lectures in 
English and Spanish on Mexican conditions 
—historical, economic, artistic, and educa- 
tional. 


Tue SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION established 
in 1850 an international exchange of scien- 
tific literature. The Institution is now pub- 
lishing a large book containing long-contin- 
uing records of temperature, barometer, and 
rainfall for about 300 stations scattered as 
uniformly as possible over the land surface 
of the globe. The statistics were collected 
by officials of many countries. The book will 
be distributed free, like all other Smithsonian 
publications for the last half century. 


THE TINY REPUBLIC OF ANDORRA has lately 
paid its six hundred and forty-ninth annual 
tribute. This amounts to about $56 and is 
paid to the President of France and the 
Bishop of Urgel, Spain. The present consti- 
tution of Andorra was granted in 1806 by 
Napoleon. Except for the payment of tribute, 
Andorra enjoys undisturbed sovereignty in 
its valley, high in the Pyrenees. 


THe SPANISH PreMIEeR-DicTator, Primo de 
Rivera, announced on May 31 that a na- 
tional assembly composed of members ap- 
pointed by the government will meet on 
September 13. It will be the business of 
this assembly to draft a brand-new constitu- 
tion for Spain, to supersede all previous 
ones, and a new electoral law, the gist of 
which is universal suffrage and absolute 
freedom of the ballot. This accomplished, 
elections will be held for members of parlia- 
ment. That body then will be asked to ratify 
the new constitution, which will embody the 
credo of the Primo de Rivera Government. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF SALVADOR, Guatemala, 
and Honduras met in San Salvador recently 
to draft a pact defining the common in- 
terests of Central American States and 
pledging concerted action in foreign relations. 
It is considered probable that Dr. Guerrero, 


Foreign Minister of Salvador, will take their 
conclusions for discussion at Geneva and The 
Hague. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LA Piata, Argentina, 
and the University of Mexico will begin 
next school year the exchange of students, 
five from each university. 


THE DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES TO AR- 
GENTINA from Great Britain and France 
were raised this summer from missions to 
embassies. Previously only the United 
States and Spain had sent ambassadors to 
that country. 


THE CARIBBEAN AIR MAIL LINE, recently 
inaugurated, plies between Key West and 
Caracas, with stops at Havana, Santiago 
(Cuba), Porto Rico, and Santo Domingo. 
The trip, taking about fifteen hours, will be 
made by large hydroplanes. 


FORCED TO RESIGN FROM THE CHILEAN 
PRESIDENCY, Dr. Emiliano Figueroa Larrain 
was appointed by the Cabinet Chilean rep- 
resentative at the League of Nations, with 
ambassadorial rank. 


CHANGES IN THE CONSTITUTION OF GUATE- 
MALA are to be made in accordance with the 
Central American pact of 1923. A constitu- 
tional convention was called by the Presi- 
dent for June 24-26 to make the needed ad- 
justments. 


THE UNITED STATES HAS ARBITRATED al- 
most 100 controversies since 1794, and with 
twenty-five different countries. Many of 
these arbitrations dealt with minor ques- 
tions, such as claims of citizens, confiscation 
of property, and breach of contract; but some 
of them covered important matters, such as 
national boundaries, territorial differences, 
fisheries, rights of neutrals, and seizures 
during war time. 


TwO IMPORTANT EDUCATION CONFERENCES 
will take place this summer. The National 
Education Association will meet in Seattle, 
July 3-8, and the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations will meet in Toronto, 
Canada, August 7-12. 


ITALY WILL BE ABLE finally to make her 
voice heard and to see her rights recognized 
at some time between 1935 and 1940, when 
she will have a strong navy, a huge air 
force, and be able to mobilize a well-equipped 
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army of 5,000,000 men, said Premier Mus- 
solini in the Chamber of Deputies on May 26, 
in a speech on the budget of internal affairs. 


PRESS RATES BETWEEN JAPAN AND CHINA 
will shortly be reduced 30 per cent. This 
will facilitate messages via China to London 
and New York, and the J'okyo Trans-Pacific 
Weekly believes the change will be certain 
to assure better understanding between Japan 
and the outside world. 


THE INSTITUTE OF PaciFIc RELATIONS will 
meet in Honolulu, July 15-29. It will be 
composed of unofficial citizens from ten or 
more countries to study some of those ques- 
tions in the region of the Pacific Ocean, 
which governments and diplomacy will sooner 
or later have to handle. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL PEACE BRIDGE, 
spanning the Niagara River between Buffalo 
and Port Erie, Ontario, was opened to traffic 
on the morning of June 1. Unpretentious but 
dignified ceremonies were conducted by rep- 
resentatives of the United States and Can- 
ada. Tolls will be collected at the bridge 
until the cost of building is paid, when the 
two governments of Ontario and the State 
of New York will share ownership and re- 
sponsibilities. This is the only international 
bridge for vehicles between the end of Lake 
Superior and Niagara Falls. 


THe NorkMAN WAIT Harris MEMORIAL 
FounpDATION at Chicago University conducts 
its fourth institute on international relations 
this summer, June 21 to July 8 Public 
lectures, round tables, and courses will deal 
especially with problems of the British Em- 
pire. 


ITALY AND FRANCE have both announced 
that they will send observers to the Tri- 
power Naval Conference called by the United 
States to meet in Geneva June 30. 


CHILE SIGNED IN JUNE A TREATY OF ARBITRA- 
TION with Spain similar to that between 
Uruguay and Spain drawn up in 1922. 


THE WILLIAMSTOWN INSTITUTE OF POLITICS, 
meeting in Williamstown, Massachusetts, 
July 28 to August 25, will make special 
study of topics relating to conditions in Mex- 
ico, China, and Latin America. The question 
of international debts will also be discussed, 
and the struggle between the principles of 
democracy and dictatorship. 


THE ITALIAN MINISTER OF FINANCE, Count 
Volpi, announced early in June that the lira 
would be stabilized at its then value (5.6 
cents), at least until autumn, 


RUSSIAN AND PoLisH COMMUNISTS who had 
formed a Communist school at Liege, where 
workmen were instructed in methods of sabot- 
age in factories, were recently expelled from 
Belgium. M. Hymens, Minister for Justice 
in Belgium, defended the action of the State. 
It was not to be tolerated, he said, that for- 
eigners, receiving funds from abroad, should 
abuse the hospitality afforded them by in- 
flaming rebellion and disturbing the internal 
life of Belgium. 


THe Pan PaciFic CONFERENCE on Educa- 
tion, Reclamation, and Recreation, held April 
11-16 in Honolulu, was attended by 300 dele- 
gates from twelve countries. Dr. Hubert 
Work, Secretary of the Interior, under whose 
direction the conference was held, considers 
the meeting most successful. 


AN INTERNATIONAL PRESS EXHIBITION is 
planned to be held in Cologne next year. The 
German Government has appointed a commis- 
sioner through whom invitations will be sent 
to other countries. Forty-four nations, either 
officially or through private initiative, al- 
ready plan to participate in the exhibition. 
The note to be emphasized is the press, not 
as a means for propaganda against other na- 
tions, but the press as a means for reciprocal 
understanding among civilized nations. 


EXTENSIVE PREPARATIONS are being made in 
Antwerp for the celebration of the 350th 
anniversary of the birth of Peter Paul Ru- 
bens. On July 23 an exhibition of a large 
number of works relating to the life and 
work of the painter will be opened, and on 
July 25 a reception of artists and an aca- 
demic conference will be held at the town 
hall. A visit will afterwards be paid to the 
tomb of Rubens in the Church of Saint 
Jacques, when a Te Deum will be sung. The 
celebrations will close with a public cere- 
mony and a procession of flags. 


A GERMAN FILM ENTITLED “THE WorLD 
War” is in process of production from Ger- 
man official pictures of the war strung to- 
gether with reconstructions. It is to be in 
three parts, to be shown on consecutive eve- 
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nings. Only the first part is ready. This is 
called “The Nation’s Heroic Advance,” deal- 
ing with the year 1914. Since no moving 
pictures were officially taken during that 
period by Germany, the whole story has had 
to be reconstructed by memory, and much 
introduction and explanation has _ been 
deemed necessary. Germans wish to make 
these pictures accurate and unpartisan 
enough to be shown in former enemy coun- 
tries. 


FIvE HUNDRED FARMERS FROM 45 STATES ex- 
pect to go abroad this summer, under the 
auspices of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. They will observe methods of agri- 
culture, stock breeding, marketing, and the 
best of the co-operative systems in the old 
countries. Reforesting and the reclamation 
of waste lands also come into the scope of 
investigation. 


THE REPUBLIC oF SAN Marino, which has 
an area of only 38 square miles and is en- 
tirely surrounded by Italy, has signed an 
agreement with Italian authorities for the 
construction of a railway, the first in her 
history. Up to this time the only means of 
public transportation has been a motor-bus 
between the city of San Marino and Rimini, 
in Italy. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE NEW CAPITAL OF 
InpIA, New Delhi, is progressing steadily. 
It is located at Raisina, about six miles from 
old Delhi, and is to be approached by wide 
avenues lined with trees. About $150,000,- 
000 has been spent thus far in the building 
of the new city. 


PERSIA IS CONSIDERING PLANS for a modern 
automobile highway along the historic cara- 
van route, the Trebizond road, from Persian 
Azerbaijan to the outer world. The old road 
was badly demoralized during the World 
War and is now almost impassable for any- 
thing but two-wheeled carts. If it is modern- 
ized it will be possible to go from Trebizond 
to Tabriz in five days instead of several 
weeks, as at present. 


AN EFFORT TO MOBILIZE THE RELIGIONS of all 
nations against war and conditions that lead 
to it will be made by a universal religious 
peace conference to be held in 1930 under the 
auspices of the Church Peace Union, 


SWITZERLAND NOW HAS ITS MERCHANT MA- 
RINE operating between Rotterdam and Basle. 
The latter city is an important railway cen- 
ter and several international air lines link it 
with other countries. Its harbor on the river 
front has lately been extensively improved. 


A “DARK BAY” HAS BEEN DISCOVERED by J. L. 
Baird, the inventor of television. By it he 
expects to furnish a means by which fog will 
no longer be a menace and by which smoke 
screens in warfare will be useless. 


MEMBERS OF A COMMISSION OF CONCILIATION 
between Germany and Belgium have just 
been appointed. This commission is called 
for by the Locarno Treaty to pass upon all 
questions of dispute not possible to settle 
through ordinary diplomatic methods. 


A NEw Fascist Law puts Italian nationals 
in the employ of the League of Nations’ Sec- 
retariat under the direct control of the 
Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs. Since all 
League officials are supposed to lay aside as 
far as possible all national bias on entering 
the Secretariat, this ruling is interpreted as 
contrary to the Covenant of the League. The 
Italian intention, presumably, is to get rid 
of several anti-Fascists in the international 
organization and replace them with Fascists. 


A COMMERCIAL TREATY has finally been ne- 
gotiated between Hungary and Czechoslo- 
vakia. The way to this treaty has been long 
and tedious, but it is believed that the way 
is now opened for later treaties of arbitration 
and perhaps finally a treaty of friendship. 


Tue RHONE CANAL, cut through five miles 
of solid rock and joining Marseilles with the 
Rhone, has been completed. It was inaugu- 
rated on Aprii 25, at Marseilles, by President 
Doumergue of France. The Mediterranean, 
therefore, is connected with a network of 
European navigable rivers and lakes. It is 
an age-long dream of France to connect the 
Rhone by waterways with the Rhine and 
Strasbourg. 


THE STUDENTS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, or- 
ganized three years ago in Geneva, has lately 
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received gifts from Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, 
Mrs. Gabriel, and John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
The Union was organized to discuss inter- 
national questions and promote friendship be- 
tween youth of all nations. It has American 
headquarters at 67 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 


A CHAIR OF POLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 
TURE has been established at Dartmouth Col- 
lege and will be occupied by Prof. Eric P. 
Kelley, the author of a number of works on 
Poland. 


A CARGO OF THREE SCHOOL-HOUSES has been 
sent to Alaska. The houses are knocked 
down, but complete in every detail, including 
blackboards and complete equipment in the 
way of erasers, paper, and pencils. 


THE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL PEACE organized and adopted a con- 
stitution on April 20-21 in Washington, D. C. 
The meeting in Cleveland on October 3, 1926, 
which gave rise to the organization from 
which the Association has been developed, 
was called by a committee named by the 
National Council of Catholic Men, the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women, and the 
Department of Social Action of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 


THE NorTH AMERICAN RELATIONS FOUNDA- 
TION is an organization just formed. Its ob- 
jects, as stated by the founders, all have to do 
with the fostering of continued amity and 
understanding between the United States and 
Canada. Its members are prominent men in 
both countries. 


THE UNITED StaTes GOVERNMENT has been 
paying pensions since 1790, and in this period 
has disbursed more than seven billion dollars 
for this purpose. Last year more than $200,- 
000,000 was paid out. The pension roll now 
numbers more than half a million persons. 


THE DEFENSE OF THE REPUBLIC BILL, with 
its famous “Kaiser paragraph,” which bars 
William’s return to Germany from Doorn, 
not only passed its second reading in the 
Reichstag on May 16, but all the Nationalists, 
including the most pronounced monarchists, 
voted for it. This virtually kills the ex- 
Kaiser’s hopes of regaining the throne. 


DELEGATES FROM HONDURAS, Guatemala, 
Peru, Uruguay, and Argentina have founded 
a “Continental Alliance” for the purpose of 
promoting the establishment of an “Ibero- 
American League of Nations,” based upon 
Ibero-American brotherhood, as against Pan 
Americanism and the League of Nations. 
Their first object will be to move public opin- 
ion to obtain the freedom of the smaller re- 
publics from North American domination. 
The League will consist of the independent 
nations of South America, who will work for 
the independence of the smaller ones. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


History oF Hawa. By Ralph S. Kuyken- 
dall. Pp. 375. Index and maps. Mac- 
millan, New York, 1926. Price, $2.50. 


Hawaii is a unique member of the Ameri- 
can commonwealth. We venture to assume 
that most persons in the United States have 
rather hazy ideas as to her present status 
and notions yet more vague as to her past. 
To all such the little school text in hand will 
prove pleasantly informing. It has been pre- 
pared under the supervision of the Historical 
Commission of the Territory of Hawaii. The 
first three chapters, by Dr. Herbert S. Greg- 
ory, tell background facts about the Pacific, 
its coral and voleanic islands. The pioneers, 
the primitive inhabitants of Pacific islands, 
with their resources and customs, conclude 
the introduction to strictly Hawaiian history. 
This begins with Captain James Cook and 
his explorations of the Pacific. 

The first Kamehamaha, whose life covers 
the transition from old to new Hawaii, is 
the great hero of his people. The emergence 
of this strong and wise personality from 
savagery, his growing dominance throughout 
the islands, and the story of the reigning 
house he founded cover the period down to 
1872. Then come the elected kings and rapid 
social and economic changes. Constitutional 
reforms finally culminated in the abdication 
of Queen Liliuo-Kalani and an annexation 
treaty with the United States. This was 
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signed June 16, 1897. But the steps prelimi- 
nary to this annexation were many and in- 
teresting. 

The Americanization of several sharply 
separate groups in Hawaii is seen to be both 
difficult and necessary. There are now estab- 
lished here, at this cross-roads of the Pacific, 
several interesting experiments. The Uni- 
versity of Hawaii is rapidly growing. The 
Pan-Pacific Union, centered in Honolulu, con- 
ducts successful conferences in which most 
of the Pacific countries participate. Who 
knows whether, through the efforts of Ha- 
waiians in this outpost of the United States, 
the East and the West may not one day 
meet? 


SocraL Procress. By Ulysses G. Weatherly. 
Pp. 388. Index. J. B. Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia, 1926. Price, $3.00. 


In the humble but clear-eyed spirit of 
modern science, the author of this book sur- 
veys society. He uses the past as a back- 
ground. He looks at the human race of to- 
day and applies many theories of present-day 
society to determine of what it is made, and 
by inference suggests what progress we may 
expect in the future. He refers familiarly 
and freely to the work of other sociologists. 

Mr. Weatherly quite successfully keeps 
clear of absolutist formulas; he is careful 
and undogmatic, too, in the use of categories. 
There are, however, he claims, “bits of gen- 
eralizations’ to which the sociologist is en- 
titled, provided he does not press them too 
far. It is these generalizations, occurring as 
comment through the book, which give it 
much of its attraction. The author, for in- 
stance, steers the middle course between the 
efficacy of the leader and the necessity of 
merely general social development. Neither, 
he claims, can alone explain social evolution. 
“Without superior personalities the masses,” 
he says, “remain inarticulate; without in- 
telligence and the appetite for great things 
on the part of the masses, the man of genius 
will be wasted in a desert.” 

For the social reformer the book holds 


many nuggets of wisdom. The author holds 
that one main reason why Utopias fail is 
because man, so far, is not adapted to live in 
a finished society. Time for evolution, 
patience and trial and error are all very 
necessary for advances, great or small. Both 
the radical and the sentimental reformer, he 
thinks, tend to dramatize progress. A move- 
ment must have a definite tag, run a 
regular course to a climax, which finally is 
to solve the whole matter. “But human 
nature,” says Mr. Weatherly, “and the plod- 
ding course of events have a way of going 
their own pace regardless of the dramatic 
unities.” 

While society cannot afford to repress or 
ignore new ideas, neither can it afford to 
follow all that are proposed. How rapidly 
retarded groups in society may be advanced 
to higher levels is always a “delicate ques- 
tion, which is liable to be mishandled through 
the unchastened zeal of well-meaning ideal- 
ists.” “Vision,” he says again, “is dynamic 
as an inspiration, but in stress of day by day 
men have to use the materials then and there 
available.” “The social engineer can no more 
neglect knowledge of his materials—their 
composition, their character, their capacity— 
than can the architect or civil engineer.” 
The author does not find that the enthusiast’s 
method of railroading society into the mil- 
lennium is successful. It does not wait on 
the slow process of growth. 

The scope of the book is a wide one. Its 
main outline is, perhaps, sufficiently shown 
in the titles of the five parts. They are: 
1. “Conditions,” which runs through theories 
of heredity, variation, and evolution. 2. 
“Attitudes,” which classifies and discusses the 
philosophers and their findings. 3. “Factors,” 
which considers the elements making for 
social evolution. 4. “Pathology,” which con- 
siders the reasons for such things as stagna- 
tion, parasitism, formalism. 5. “Process and 
product,” which surveys guidance of social 
progress and the goals. 

The book is full of quotable bits, its struc- 
ture is clear, its language terse and simple. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION. 
By Paul Perigord. Pp. 339. Index. Apple- 
ton, New York City, 1926. Price, $3.00. 


Capital as an international force has long 
been recognized. The idea is a familiar one. 
That it requires a peaceful and stable world 
in which to function advantageously is also 
generally admitted. But another social group 
most vitally interested in the preservation of 
peace is labor. The time has now come when 
labor extends its activities to the interna- 
tional field. It is claiming a voice in world 
policies, and seeking to regulate economic 
operations. Both capital and labor are 
awaking to another truth, namely, that the 
only hope for either is in co-operation. 

As an expression of this great current of 
opinion, the International Labor Organiza- 
tion came into being at Versailles. Its con- 
stitution given in an appendix of the book 
before us, is also Article XIII of the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

The League of Nations and the World 
Court have received much attention in the 
United States, but this, the third great or- 
ganization coming out of Versailles, has not 
been so well known to us, though outstanding 
Americans have had a part in the work of its 
bureau at Geneva. The little attention paid 
to the organization here may possibly be due 
to the fact that few books have been pub- 
lished about it in the English language. In- 
deed, this book by Dr. Perigord is almost the 
first full account in English of its activities. 

Professor Perigord, who holds the chair of 
economics and history in the California In- 
stitute of Technology, was given a year’s 
leave of absence in order to prepare this text. 
He has availed himself not only of his own 
previous study in international affairs, but 
of the assistance of many experts in this 
particular field. The result is a balanced 
work, based on a sane and tenable philosophy 
of human intercourse. 

The International Labor Organization is 
probably the most reasonable and practical 
of the new institutions springing out of the 
Versailles Treaty. It brings together in a 
spirit of co-operation representatives of capi- 
tal, labor, and the States. It has done this 
for nearly sixty countries. 

Dr. Perigord scans its origins, its structure, 
and the legislation and results thus far ac- 
complished. He considers criticisms and 


particularly the reasons why the United 
States does not participate in the activities 
of the organization. He thinks that we 
should do so. 

The book is not in any sense radical; but 
it is forward-looking, logical, and thoroughly 
informing—a valuable contribution to the in- 
ternational structure of tomorrow. 


PINCKNEY’s TreEaTy. By Samuel Flagg 
Bemis. Pp. 421 and index. Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore, 1926. Price $3.00. 


This book recently won for its author the 
Pulitzer Prize of $2,000 for “the best book 
of the year upon history of the United 
States.” “Jay’s Treaty,” by the same 
author, published in 1893, was awarded a 
prize by the Knights of Columbus. 

Professor Bemis has, in fact, the rare 
power of searching through old documents 
in a spirit of true scholarship, combined with 
the faculty of telling his findings in a lively 
fashion. He adds to these the ability to 
see facts found in the old archives in rela- 
tion to other and later events. 

The present volume is the first on its 
topic to make use of archives other than 
American. The Mississippi question, of 
which it treats particularly, needs the light 
thrown upon it by Spanish documents of the 
late 18th and early 19th century. These 
Mr. Bemis has used freely. 

The value of the treaty signed by Pinck- 
ney has never been so well understood in 
this country as has Jay’s Treaty. However, 
the study of early boundary questions, the 
Spanish-American diplomacy preceding 1783, 
and from that date to 1900, are here given 
pungency by many illuminating sketches of 
persons and events germane to the subject. 

The strenuous efforts of our representa- 
tives in Spain are followed in a good deal 
of detail. The stresses between Spain and 
other European nations are viewed from the 
standpoint of American diplomacy. Finally 
emerges the treaty on boundaries, the large 
result of American fishing in troubled Euro- 
pean waters. 

The field has not been covered in just this 
way before, and, fortunately for the general 
reader, it is here presented in lucid English 
abounding in interesting detail. There are 
good outline maps and five appendices, con- 
taining the treaty and other pertinent docu- 
ments. 





